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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


VIII. 

NE will surmise at once that San Francisco cut its build- 
© ing patterns before its people had had much time for 
fun. There can have been no prescience of cables to 

acquit the unhappy men who slammed their streets straight up 
hills we cannot to this day drive horses up, and knifed the land- 
scape until from the bay the city looks very like a huge slashed 
baked codfish. Yet today, up these same streets (some of them 
grass-grown between the cobbles, because {too steep for hoofs), 
whiz street cars with a hundred passengers, and at a rate which 
makes the tourist gasp. The cable-car system of San Francisco 
was the first successful solution of modern street transit, and 
to this day is probably the most complete and remarkable cable 
service extant. The inventor was A. S. Hallidie, a San Fran- 
cisco manufacturer of wire ropes, a scholar, a man of insight, 
foresight and pluck, and for many years one of the regents of 
the State University. He has died within a few months. His 
first cars ran in August, 1873.“ Nearly twenty years later I 
used to ride down Broadway, New York, on floundering horse- 
cars. ‘There are a few electric lines; but so perfectly adapted 
are the cables to these hind-leg hills that there is neither need 
nor thought of ‘a general substitution. There are few routine 
adventures in any city comparable for comfort, cheapness, and 
real thrill to mounting one of these cable-cars, forward, and 
ramping up and down the imminent acclivities. To other urban 
locomotions (and to the cables of Chicago) it is as a galloping 


See pp. 146, 147, August number. 
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horse to a rockine-chair. It is really an exercise, as city exer- 
cises go. The salt fog whips your cheeks; strange pitch-rool 
areas of habitation spring up and fall away; ‘Tamalpais lifts 
its leonine head above the sky-line, and lies down again ; and 
your proletariat chariot rears, pitches, and swings a corner 
with rather more vitality than marks what passes fora bronco 
in a Wild West show. 

The people who walk so much, and so much ride such behe- 
moth mustangs of street cars, ought to be a sturdy sort and 
so indeed they are. I know nocity where the streets are equally 
beset with robust health. The only point I will concede is the 
special latter-day New York girl of the new type —there was 
no Gibson-girl generic when I was a Freshman, even had there 
been any one to draw her. But she isa lonely flower of “ train- 
ing,’’ not of her general environment. She looks as if she 
might reach serenely out fromthe shoulder and fell every second 
man of her “set” she meets upon the Avenue — and so, I dare 
say, she could. But she has none the better of the California 
girl of a vastly wider range of social zones. She is no more 
divinely tall, no nobler chested, no freer limbed, no nearer the 
vera incessu patuit dea. Nor so rosy. Incidentally, also, no 
better dressed. 

There is a striking difference of physique between the street 
crowds of San Francisco and Los Angeles —a difference dis- 
heartening to those too innocent to know its why. The reason 
is simply that in San Francisco you see streets thronged with 
people who were born in California. In Los Angeles, on the 
other hand, I sometimes walk blocks without meeting, in all the 
crowd, one person who had ever seen California fifteen years 
ago—and I used to know every face in the town. That the 
real reason of the startling difference is only this, the children 
conclusively prove. The southern-youngsters are just as stal- 
wart-legged, just as thick-chested, just assurprisingly big for 
the eloquent calendar of their ruddy faces. 

Of the architecture, asof the engineering, of San Francisco, 
short accounts are likeliest to make long friends. It is a rather 
discouraging procession of wooden, bay-windowed, snub-roofed, 
shoulder-to-shoulder structures, little leavened with new 
thought, and stiil browbeaten by the old fear of the /embd/or. 
San Francisco has never had but two earthyuakes that amounted 
to anything (nor they to much). The Coast has never had one 
of the first magnitude ; nor one comparable in severity to that 
which visited Charleston, South Carolina, in 1886. So many 
persons have not been killed by earthquakes in California since 
its discovery as are killed by sunstrokes every vear in Chicago 
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A WASHINGTON STREET PALACE, SAN FRANCISCO Photo 6) 


and New York alone. This is history. But the Argonauts 
somehow acquired the superstition that it was unsafe to build 
except of wood ; and this astounding notion has lamed the archi- 
tecture of San Francisco for fifty years to come. Woodenness 
so wilful and so expensive probably marks no other city — nor 
so strange a specialization of it as the cold convention of home- 
less palaces on Nob Hill. A million and three-quarters for the 
stone retaining-wall around a castle of lumber — costly boards, 
of course, hand-finished, filled with Medici rooms, and art 
treasures beyond reckoning — but boards! And in stone-throw, 
another board palace, famed mostly for the thirty-foot fence edi- 
fice behind it and around three sides of a humble neighbor’s cot- 
tage. The millionaire “wanted” from street to street ; the 
humble neighbor liked it pretty well where he was, and wouldn’t 
sell. Revenge was near and human; very likely we would have 
gone and done likewise. But after all, the great, lonely man- 
sion, with these many years to judge it, is chiefly a warring of 


the disproportion of getting mad, It is the tragedy of Nob 
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: Hill that its chief palaces were never homes. ‘Today they are 
splendid gifts to education, or vast nautilus shells in whose 
pearly lonelinesses a limpet care-taker crawls about. 

The first tall building in San Francisco was that of the 


Chronicle, 1886 and even at that modern date people shook 
their heads. But it stands, unblinking at the strongest 
*“ shake” since 1868, and now in imitative company. A few 
of the big blocks would be distinguished figures anywhere, for 





dignity as well as size—the Crocker Building, the Spring 
Valley Water Company and Wells-Fargo buildings, the Empo- 
rium, and so on. The fine Mills building is said to hold the 
United States record still, among office buildings, both as to 
equipment and as an investment. The Spreckels Building is per- 
haps the most graceful and grateful sky-scraper on the continent, 
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individually and in relation to its environment.* It is only 
70x 75 feet base, and 315 high (twenty-two stories), but so pro- 
portioned that it is a monument, dominant and aspiring, in 
whatsoever view of the city. The cyclops of a city hall, cover- 
ing six and three-quarter acres, and costing $6,000,000, is more 
impressive the farther you get — with its squat mass, its con- 
tractored St. Peter’s dome, and a swarm of corrals and shanties 
despoiling its presence from any ordinary view-point. It has 
not one-half the dignity of the unelbowed, hill-set Court- 
house of Los Angeles, which cost one-twelfth as much but 
had no “pickings.” The Ferry building ($850,000) is one of 
the largest and best depot structures in the country, and fairly 
presentable, too, with its 659-foot front of gray sandstone and 
its 245-foot tower. The Synagogue Emanu-E]1 is one of the 
finest examples of unmuddled and far-compelling church archi- 
tecture in the United States, and of remarkable potency in the 
looks of the city. 

Many very costly, and some very handsome, modern palace 
residences are now set upon the commanding hills; but the 
overwhelming house-architecture is wooden, wanton, and with 
elbows pinned to its sides by as wooden neighbors. The idea 
of sacrificing a little lumber for flowers and trees, and the heal- 
ing touch of earth, has barely dawned. Or yet of any archi- 
tectural adaptation to the new surroundings. Practically, all is 
imitation — and overwhelmingly of styles which have as much 
relation to these skies, topographies, temperatures, and customs 
as a Tehuantepec /aca/ might have. Far more vital than the 
artistic sin is the chronic disregard of the sun. This State has 
more clear days than any other in the Union; yet curiously 
enough we need all the sun we can get, quite as surely as the 
clammiest northern land does. San Francisco has advanced 
little beyond its copy-books in the science of sunning. It is the 
only serious limp in the fine erectness of these comfortable lives. 
The relative tenderfeet of the southern city, behind them in so 
many points of adjustment, are far ahead of them in this. 
Angelenos have learned, almost universally (or _ practice, 
whether they have learned or not) to let the sun get at them 
from the four sides of the house, and to prefer flowers and trees 
to a party wall. 

That a city of kindling, piled touching and up-hill, and with 
the unfailing strong winds of San Francisco (it has, I believe, 
the greatest annual air-movement of any American or European 
city), has not in modern days been licked up bodily by fire, is 
to the stranger a standing miracle; but it is only a California 
“difference.” All our frame buildings are of California Red- 
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wood the lightest, easiest-worked, most durable, and least in- 
flammable lumber anywhere used for building. With much less 
strength than the hard pines (which we always use for the 
frame), it is the best and safest of sheathings. Its reluctance 
to kindle is the salvation and the explanation of the City of the 
Bay. 

No other argument is so clear to so many minds of so many 
kinds as is the personal instance. Nothing, of course, can be 
more charlatan or more misleading, if we merely take samples 
each on its unrelated street corner; but it can be given scien- 
tific weight by codrdinating enough cases. If, for instance, we 
find that one end of a State has produced certain character-types 
in a ratio of one hundred to one, as against the other end 
of the same State, we may securely conclude that it is not an 
evergreen accident, and that there are reasons for it. Southern 
California has hardly produced or moulded a single national 
figure, save Stephen M. White. Northern California has turned 
outscores. And thisis not the geography; but because Northern 
California was Western and Southern California is Eastern. | 
cannot find that any other State has, within the same time and 
in proportion to population, graduated more pupils who have 
made their respectable mark on the country’s history, finance, 
literature. “Mark Twain,” the backbone of whatever contin- 
ent there is of American humor; Bret Harte, first master of the 
American short story (and nothing is more pertinent to my 
contention than the quality of his work in the ratio of its dis- 
tance from his California days); Joaquin Miller, sometimes one ot 
the most unadvised, but structurally the most Homeric of Ameri- 
can poets, and next to Poe inthe “inevitable Flame;” Markham, 
the luckiest (and better than his luck); Edward Sill and Charles 
Warren Stoddard; Starr King, second only to Beecher in Amer- 
ican pulpits; Henry George, whom, even as we disagree, we 
must put next Poor Richard as the most contagious of our 
homely philosophers; Bierce, smallest and greatest of American 
satirists — or perhaps I should say flayers—these and many 
more are all purely California products, though all born else- 
where. The room, the impulse, the glow of the man-stithy 
when it was red-hot, made them. 

Of soldiers, Grant, Sherman, Crook, Sheridan, Halleck, 
Hooker, McPherson, Albert Sidney Johnston —all these and 
many more went to school to California, and when it was stren- 
uous. Chief Justice Field is our contribution to the Supreme 
Bench. Art? Bierstadt and Tom Hill might have been worse. 
It may be as well to remember, also, that the direct reason why 
Mr. Remington makes horses Go is that a California photo- 
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grapher named Muybridge, snap-shuttering on a California ranch 
(Senator Stanford’s, and at Stanford’s expense) shamed out of 
any longer public countenance the rocking-horse attitudes that 
had done duty ever since “Our father Adam sat under a tree 
and scratched with a stick in the mould.” There were brave 
men before Agamemnon; but none brave enough to draw a 
horse in the way he should — or could possibly go, until after 
that artistic Patmos on Palo Alto. 

Yet if I must choose the chiefest — and at the same time the 
truest — types of what California is doing and shall do to make 
good Bayard Taylor’s prophecy, it will be none of these, exem- 
plary to the text as they are all. Not one of them, we may have 
full confidence to say, could have been all the man he was, but 
for his schooling in California — for that is merely saying that 
none of them was such a dunce as to be unable to learn when 
he hadachance. That that frontier experience was a chance, 
no one will think of denying who knows anything about it. 
But I prefer to take the omens from a later, a more enduring, 
and therefore a more typical evolution; from men equally pred- 
ucts of the frontier, but not of the mere empiric which in its 
time “‘went hell-bent” for a good many other things, though 
not for the worthy Governor Kent, nor yet for Old Tippecanoe ; 
from men made giants not by riot but by room; from men of 
refinement as exquisite as the oldest civilization ever nurtured, 
and of a power that grows only in freer spaces, and singler- 
hearted, than any old civilization can keep. 

Let us take John Muir and William Keith — Scotchmen both, 
and after the strictest sect; matured, and apparently fixed, 
amid the Eastern conventions. We may the more fairly divide 
them by California, because we know what they were before 
they took it for their common denominator. Muir was good 
for a second Thoreau. In California he has become — well, 
about as his own Muir glacier to a Walden snow-drift. I mean 
this very seriously, and with the keenest appreciation of one 
who did so much to put a soul under my boy ribs. Thoreau 
really used to seem an out-door person! But yon frail, dry 
body, clambering to the 200-foot top of a Sierra pine, to be 
whipt of a Sierra storm ; taking a pinch of tea and a crust of 
bread for commissary, and cimmaroning for weeks over the ter- 
rific ranges as no mere athlete dares to, or physically can begin 
to conquer ; and then writing so nobly of large Nature as man 
never wrote before! ‘These be large words, my masters; but | 
am perfectly content to leave them to any tolerable jury that 
will (as I have) re-read every word of Thoreau, visit his out- 
doors, tramp every rood he ever stepped, and then read /he 
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Joun Muir. Copyright mo Chas. F. Lummis. 


Mountains of California, and follow ten per cent. of its author’s 
footsteps through them. When one sees the high Sierra, then 
one begins to understand what is what. As for speech, I have 
heard the men that passed for eloquent in the East, from Wen- 
dell Phillips hither; but the nearest I know of Jeremiah is by 
listening to the fragile seer of the Sierra Nevada when the 
spirit moves. 

As for Keith, who was in early manhood a wood engraver 
with Harper’s Magazine, and up nearly to his half-century an 
excellent landscape painter, as little is my humility. With 
serious objections to being wrong, I have none whatever to say- 
ing now what will not need be said twenty years from now. It 
took a long time for California to penetrate this Tennyson- 
headed, child-hearted Scot; but at sixty-two he is growing 
* scer, doing more work, nobler, more creative, more prophetic 
work than any other landscape painter I know of. To see this 
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Numidian lion (with the soul of a girl) at his work, fairly 
wreaking canvas after canvas; not as one who puts figure 
beside calculated figure, but feeling, rocking, dabbling at the 
canvas, to find his way and then suddenly flying at it in a 
very agony of inspiration, daubing, swiping, touching, rending, 
with force enough for a Berserker, and the wrist of a Saladin, 
and in maybe half an hour having a Picture —it is to go back 
to the time when there were Masters. In a rather catholic 
experience among strong men— men who could write, paint, 
build, ride, climb, rule, kill, save, I have seen and loved all 
sorts of Mastery ; but never quite so impressive a manifestation 
of Power. Hung in the merciless comparison of Rembrandts, 
Murillos, Velasquez, Ruysdaels, Romneys, Constables, and their 
peers, side by side, his paintings are wholly unabashed. For 
with a wizardry of color no other modern artist has, there is 
to him a sort of Old Testament majesty and awe; no imita- 
tion of the Old Masters, but their very spirit, come back 
amid our modern cleverness. It is also typical of the charac- 
ter, both of these men and of the State which has flowered them, 
that they do not—and need not— move tothe Market-Place. 
They can afford tostay where they and their strength are. 
Such lives, of course, are not acutely contagious; but there were 
plenty that were. It is astonishing how exclusively they belong 
to the San Francisco end of the State — to the older, the really 
Western California. Curiously enough, the new, Easternized 
half of California is literally by longitude (75 per cent. of it 
east of the frontier half. Southern California has never had 
anything comparable to that intoxicating example, the biting 
case of the Man we Knew. It has made many fortunes, but 
never a vast or a sensational one, though it has imported many. 
The Big Four of the Pacific Railroad were all born poor, and 
not one of them had got rich when he came to California 
Collis P. Huntington and Mark Hopkins in ’49, Charles Crocker 
in 50, Leland Stanford in ’52. They were all storekeepers 
Stanford a grocer, Huntington and Hopkins in hardware, 
Crocker in dry-goods — when they shaped and carried out the 
vast plan which with reference to all other schemes of trans- 
portation stands as the pyramids stand ; which not only made 
colossal fortunes, but was able to adopt the national gov- 
ernment 7x /oco parentis, and to get (and stay, until two 
or three years ago) into Uncle Sam’s debt to the tune of 
something like a hundred millions. No serious Cali- 
fornian aims to flatter Mr. Huntington, but beyond question 
he was more vitally the head of more miles of railroad than 
ever walked under any other one hat. He was a Connecticut 
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peddler ; made the brigand Isthmus (which took hard tribute 
from all others) pay him for the privilege of letting him cross, 
and is said to have prevailed upon men to pay him to let them 
work as deck-hands to take his schooner to Sacramento. Stan- 
ford was probably the greatest of railroad builders, counting all 
that goes to greatness — certainly he was the only one widely 
beloved. At any rate, these two, and Meiggs, rank, up to this 
year of grace, as the railroad Napoleons— the men who wrought 
the longest and most difficult transportation lines in history, and 
most handily handled (or defied) deserts, mountains, govern- 
ments, and public opinion. 

The “Big Four” of the Bonanzas were equally risen. Flood 
and O’Brien were bartenders in their own San Francisco saloon. 
Mackay was a blaster in the mines at $4 a day. Fair was a 
common miner. So was Senator John P. Jones. But their 
Con. Va. had the distinction, unique in history, of paying a mil- 
lion dollars a month in dividends, for nearly two years, to say 
nothing of the other many years when its dividends would have 


been miracles elsewhere. 
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Lucky Baldwin kept a livery-stable. Lux and Miller, barons 
of ranches half the size of Rhode Island, were butcher boys. 
Sharon, Hearst, D. O. Mills, Lloyd Tevis, J. B. Haggin,* and 
many more, climbed here from obscurity to enormous wealth. 
James R. Keene was a milk-boy in Shasta. Irving M. Scott, 
the builder not only of the Oregon, the Olympia, the Charleston, 
the Wisconsin, the Wonterey, the Ohio, and other war-ships for 
other powers, but of the first and only great ship-yard on the 
shores of the greatest ocean; who has one of the most excellently 
chosen and most valuable collections of great paintings in 
America he was an unschooled dollar-and-a-quarter boy in a 
Baltimore foundry, and began his California career as a pounder 
of iron. Peter Donahue, his good angel, the pioneer foundry- 
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“Owner of the largest thoroughbred horse farm in the world; tl 
near Sacramento, 44,800 acres; and of the highest-priced sire in history Ormonde, 
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man, ship-builder, and railroad-builder on the coast, who 
founded the works which Scott has raised to be a rival of 
Cramps’s and Newport News — was engineer on one of the early 
steamers to California. Adolph Sutro, most genuine giant, 
least a freak of fortune, of all the Comstock story, and perhaps 
the only one whose millions were made by sheer genius and 
hard work, without a shade of gambling, was a poor Russian, 
twenty years old, when he landed in San Francisco in 1850, and 
went to selling cigars. In all the annals of human enterprise 
there is no more stirring example of supreme and enlightened 
pluck. For more than fifteen years “that little German Jew ” 
fought for his dream of a *‘ coyote-hole ” to drain the Comstock 
from four miles away and nearly 2000 feet underground. Alone 
against the hundred-millionaires of the Big Bonanza, against 
State and national governments, against such physical, numeri- 
cal, and financial odds as men may have faced before but cer- 
tainly never before whipped, he carried his war to the people, 
to Congress, to Europe — and won. There are now longer and 
costlier tunnels than the Sutro; but it is the greatest under- 
sround monument to any one man. With its laterals it is 
33,315 feet in length (six and one-third miles), 10x12 feet bore, 
and cost $5,000,000. Sutro also did more for the public with his 
vains than did any of the other Comstock kings — probably 
inore than all the rest of them put together — and has been a 
more intimate personal influence in the “‘city.” He owned, a 
few years ago, ‘‘at least one-tenth by area of all the lands 
within the city and county of San Francisco.” (T. H. Hittell, 
History of California, iv., 564.) His death, in 1899, probably 
thwarted what should have crowned his liberalities — the dedi- 
cation to the publicof the astounding library of over 500,000 
titles which he was fifteen years collecting for this purpose, and 
for which he had donated an imposing site. Ex-President 
Andrew J. White, of Cornell, pronounced this library “already 
(1892) one of the first four in the United States in value.” 

And so on for quantity. These things happen elsewhere, but 
never elsewhere had they — nor have they — rained so thick and 
fast in proportion of time or population. Only a society a good 
deal more — or a good deal less — than human could have failed 
to be deeply stirred and moulded by such examples. 

Everything was ardent, intoxicating, staggering. The sober- 
est commonplaces, as we reckon nowadays, were like a novel — 
and not by Mr. Howells. Business was a game without a limit; 
the mails, an event; transportation, adrama. ‘Then was the 
Pony Express, which covered 1950 miles of thirsty and savage- 
haunted desert (from Independence,"Missouri, to Sacramento) 
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in ten days—the most marvelous letter-carrying in human 
story ; the overland stages— and never elsewhere did man pay 
a swingeing fare for so much danger and discomfort — and the 
Wells-Fargo Express. Next tothe Hudson Bay Company, this 
is the most romantic corporation in history. It is more in- 
timately connected with the winning of the West than any 
other corporation; has earned and kept more loyalty from its 
men, and respect from the public, than any other common car- 
rier we know ; and is perhaps the only monopoly which is never 
called one.* Outside of war; I believe no other trust has ever 





*It has had a monopoly ef the express business of the Far West ever since the failure 
of Adams &'Co., 1854. 
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seen so many of its men give up their lives at the post of duty 
— nor cause as admirable execution among the outcasts who at- 
tacked them. It would be a whole book in the Odyssey of the 
Pacific, if we might have had our Homer — as now we shall not 
and cannot. Joaquin might have been, if instead of a confidious 
Albion he had timely discovered his Chance. Perhaps even 
Markham might have, if let alone. But they cannot now, nor 
willthe Blind Old Man (blind to littler things) arise who can. 
The stress is past forever that should have kindled him. We 
shall never hear in all its stately measure that epic to which 
Helen, and the Sack of Troy, and the Faith of Penelope, and the 
Song of the Sirens were child’s play. And it is a pity. 

All this — and far more of it than there is room or need to hint 
at — was bound to count. It did count. It was the food on which 
young San Francisco turned from cartilage to bone. ‘The tree 
will not in another half-century forget its inclination as the 
twig was bent. That was the Old California. The new half 
of the State has never had that forcing. It has gambled in its 
way — the boom of 1886 was almost as crazy, and quite as mean, 
as the Comstock — but never on the John Oakhurst plan. It 
was newer from a newer East, and personally older. It is of no 
petty import in their relative evolutions that the rush to 
northern California half a century ago, was structurally of 
young men with fortunes to make ; the rush (numerically much 
greater) to Southern California in the last fifteen years, of much 
older persons, and with a competence already more or less 
made. 

Now, why may it be that yonder old city of men who were 
young and prodigal together ; who knew the days of giants, and 
were of them; who are so much more at home in the new soil 
— why can it not “get together” so well as the metropolis of 
the new California does? ‘There are two chief evolutionary 
reasons. One is the result of the silver gambling era, which 
broke out in San Francisco just before the war and lasted 
eighteen years; when boot-blacks and scullery-maids bought 
“feet” in Crown Point and Gould & Curry; when the princes 
were none too proud to swindle their washer-women. ‘That 
epoch, with its cut-throat lessons, bred a spirit of mutual dis- 
trust, for which the city still pays through its nose. The other 
large reason is — the railroad. ‘There is a certain vague notion 
in the East that California is “‘ against railroads.” This is, of 
course, absurd. California has been (and still is) ‘‘ against” 
railroad phenomena of which the East has never even dreamed. 
*“Ye ask what is a pheenomenon,” said the historic Scotch minis- 
ter. °“‘ Wull, ye hae seen a cow. But a cow is na a pheenome- 
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non. An’ ye hae seen an apple-tree — and that is na a pheenome- 
non. But, my brithers, when ye sall see a cow climb an apple- 


'” And we have 


tree tail-first — that wull be a pheenomenon ! 
seen it. Other American communities, grown mature and or- 
ganic, have begotten their railroads and brought them up, with 
more or less parental authority as to the way they should go. 
California, while not exactly begotten by its railroads, was 
adopted by them at a tender and inarticulate age, and has 
grown up intheir leading-strings. Some of the results, politi- 
cal, social, commercial, have been as unlike anything in the ex- 
perience or guess of the East as the more tangible features of a 
6,000-mile system are. Californians are not anarchists — and 
Dennis Kearney, who is our chief blame, was better handled, 
both by audiences and by authorities, in the East than in Cali- 
fornia. We have simply objected to an intermeddling with 
State, city, and even individual affairs such as no other State 
ever encountered, unless in its dreams. The dominant reason 
why one-half of the State has in the last twenty years been 
growing so many times as fast as the other,” is simply railroad 
competition. To a town anywhere, that is important; to a 
California town it is almost vital. San Francisco is, perhaps 
to an unprecedented degree, in one pocket. To get to the city 
at all, to move about in it, has meant paying tribute to the same 
Cesar. The railroad, the ferries, almost the entire street- 
transit system, were owned by the Southern Pacific. There 
was no complaint of the service; but the concentration 
had some effects not so good. It rather led the once self- 
reliant Argonauts to rely on the railroad. An exposition, a 
celebration, a new elephant for the park? Well, ©“ the Com- 
pany” is the only one that will make anything out of it. Its 
subscription will be made whole by a Sunday’s travel on its 
street cars. “Let the company pungle up, then.” Southern 
California, on the other hand, has never got in the way of lean- 
ing. It had the same transcontinental railroad for a dozen 
years, without getting big enough to have habits. Then in 
cathe competition (the ‘‘Santa Fé”) and immediately whooped 
up population at the rate of over 30 per cent. per year for more 
than a decade. 

Yet all these striking differences are strictly within the line 
of the dogma before stated. They are all fruits of time — or 
the times — in partnership with California ; and with time they 
shall disappear again. Some now living may endure to witness 


Per cent. increase of population, 1880-1900 


es 


1880 15890 1890-1900 
San Francisco 27.80 14.6 
50.84 103.3 


Los Angeles 
U. S. Census, 189° and 1900. 
| The street railroad interests have recently been sold to a Baltimore syndicate 
Huntingtons have bought up a similar control in Los Angeles. 
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the balance-sheet — the tingeing of all the State with the last 
rays of the sunset of that old romance, with the dawn of the 
new ; the dividend of the old strength and generosity by the 
new sobriety and culture. For more comprehension of what 
this may mean, we may turn to some consideration of the half- 
State which is older in years but younger in fact; which is 
most of California to the average Easterner, nowadays, and to 
the Argonaut hardly California at all; in landscape and in 
standards almost as unlike as Egypt from Maine; and with 
only one absolute agreement —that north or south, California 
*’ beats the world.” Their one mutuality has never been better 
voiced, perhaps, than by the stalwart Yankee — pinched by the 
strict competition here; returned to New England and pros- 
pered there, but unable to forget freedom, and in three years 
back in California again at a sacrifice--who said to me, 
with at least David's sincerity if not his diction [Psalms Ixxxiv, 
10], “‘I’d rather be a post-hole in God’s Country than a flag-staff 
in the Kast!” 
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and so deep, there needs no apology for giv- 
ing several pages of this Western magazine 
to sober photographs* touching the school 
of the Universal Brotherhood at Point 
Loma, Cal., and the eleven Cuban children 
consigned to that school by their parents and 








guardians; miserably detained for months at Ellis Island, and 
attempted to be deported as paupers or criminals, by certain 
Immedicable Easterners ; released by the Government from this 
outrageous confinement, after full investigation, and just ar- 
rived at Point Loma where they are now happy with the 
brothers, sisters and cousins who had preceded them there by 
from one to three years. The photographs of the institution have 
been in the possession of this magazine for something like a 
year; those of the little captives immediately upon their safe 
arrival there, and of the visit, a little earlier, of two representa- 
and rather illustrious Cuban publicists to this school, 





tive 
which has had for several years a colony of Cuban children, are 
of course of immediate date. 

While other bigotries, and the congenital ** Tenderfoot ” con- 








At Potrnt Loma HOMESTEAD. 


*Following certain editorial comment last month 
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SAFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The eleven Cuban children rescued by the U.S. Government from Eastern Dog- 
berries, upon their arrival at the School of the Universal Brotherhood, Point Loma, 
Cal., with Dr. Gertrude W.Van Pelt, who shared their imprisonment at Ellis Island. 

From left to right, beginning at the top, are Isabel Cos, José Jardines, Francisco 
Liora, Rafael Franco, Joaquin Navarro, Angelita Cos, Antonio Sastre, Maximiliano 
Ferro, Alberto Jardines, Sebastian Cos, Miguel Cos. 
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A Group OF CUBAN CHILDREN At Point Loma. 
With the Cuban visitors, Hon. Emilio Bacardi, Mayor of Santiago (the older man ) 
Sr. D. F. Ortiz, editor of £/ Cubano Libre (the younger man), and Dr. Chas, Lopez of 
New Orleans (standing), December, 1902. 


viction that California is barbarous anyhow, that it has to 
fight off the Indians every morning, and in general Needs Look- 
ing After — a notion to which some Californians have unfortu- 
nately contributed — were back of it all, the actual outrage upon 
the Cuban children, upon Cuba, upon California, was directly 
perpetrated by the notorious *‘Commodore” Gerry, to whom 
Life has so often paid its disrespects ; and to a review of whose 
outrageous methods the N. Y. Wai/ and Express of Dec. 1 
devotes two or three full pages. 

But the matter went higher— to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and toa President who isnot a Tenderfoot. Commissioner- 
General of Immigration F. P. Sargent made a personal and 
thorough examination of the school; and upon his report, 
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backed by full evidence, the government immediately ordered 
the release of the children and of the refined woman (Dr. Van 
Pelt) who hadthem in charge. In the middle of December they 
reached Point Loma; and these photographs show not only their 
presence there, but a fair hint of what they found. 

This magazine has nothing to do with people's religious or 
mental creeds ; they may believe in warmed-over ’Ologies, or in 
cold ones, or in none at all, for all it cares. But it has an oc- 
casional brief for common-sense, and a standing retainer for 
Western intelligence as against Eastern provincialism, and 
against bigotries in general. It has made very careful investi- 
gation of the Point Loma institution — chiefly because it was 
prejudiced againstit. It thinks it knows what it has seen there 

though of course those who haven’t seen must know more. 

A few weeks ago a club-woman, after listening to a paper on 
the alleged literary work of the editor of this magazine, inter- 
rupted the speaker with the protest: “‘I have understood that 
he came to a ladies’ reception barefoot.” The lady doubtless 
believed it. Soalso there are some who believe that the people at 
Point Loma worship purple dogs, starve the babies, run around 
in their nighties, and consecutively use their time in irremedi- 
able orgies. That the babies are not starved, this magazine 
feels to give bond. If they ave, the East had better send along 
its Firstborn to take a starving of the same sort. As for the 
other things, those who like to believe them, after looking at 
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Tur Woman's ExcuanGe, An INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE Point Loma HomeEstTeat 


the subjoined photographs, are welcome to. They probably 
would believe anything. 

Every now and again there comesan “escaped nun” or a “' re- 
formed priest,” lecturing (for pay) on the “ horrors” of nun- 
neries and the confessional. Not long ago we had with us th« 
A. P. A., one of whose articles of faith was that the “ under- 
ground passages” of every Catholic church are chock-full of 
loaded rifles, ready cocked for the imminent *‘Papist Uprising.” 
Not infrequently someone writes a book “exposing the secret 
As every scholar knows, there are 


, 


crimes of Free-Masonry.’ 
scores of volumes to prove that the figure we know as the Cross 
is merely a pagan symbol of lust. Other brilliant intellects 
produce books with such titles as “‘ From the Ballroom to Hell” 
—the natural itinerary, of course, of all who Dance. And so on, 
through a list that outmeasures the Homeric Catalogue of the 
Ships. And these credulities thrive ; not because there are a 
few fools to preach them, but because there are so many Open- 
Mouthed Minds to Swallow Everything that is Fed them. All 
men are finite. All faiths being made by men, fall short of in- 
fallibility. But as between the people who follow amy faith, 
and them that believe the votaries of that faith to be cannibals 
and horse thieves, there is no question which are the more 
superstitious. 

If the people of Point Loma are cranks, and *‘'take stock;” in 
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Mrs. KATHARINE TINGLEY, Head of the Universal Brotherhood 


Universal Brotherhood, and try to accelerate it ; if they toil to 
educate poor children and rich children of all nationalities ; if 
they wear sometimes khaki, and sometimes “‘store clothes,” 
and sometimes the toga that was good enough for Sophocles — 
why, they have more leisure than this writer. But if they are 
cranks, that is no particular reason why the rest of us should 
be idiots. Lumbholtz, the ethnologist, was greatly handicapped 
during his work in “‘Unknown Mexico” by the conviction of a 
few of the most primitive tribes there that he was a raging 
cannibal. Dr. Lumholtz wore trousers, wrote on paper, carried 
a camera, and was otherwise so impudent as to differ from the 
Huichols. What, then, could be more certain than that he was 
in the habit of eating children ? The good doctor had almost 
as bad atime of it as if he had come among American news- 
papers and churchgoers with a new theory. 

As a mere matter of fact, nobody eats children. Not even at 
Point Loma, San Diego, Cal., United States of America—though 
the Point Loma children look good enough to eat. A good 
many Cuban children are there. A few weeks ago, the school 
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Porint LOMA CHILDREN. 


was thoroughly inspected by Hon. Emilio Bacardi, mayor of 
Santiago de Cuba, and Hon. Daniel F. Ortiz, editor of ** EI 
Cubano Libre.” Both have distinguished records in Cuba’s 
struggle for independence. Both came officially for Cuba and 





A CuBAN Boy at His Drawino Lesson. 
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n 
A CoRNER OF THE CHILDREN’S DINING Room, Point Loma, 

the parents, to see what the Point Loma school; was like — the 

Cubans not being as yet alive to the full potentialities of Amer- 

: ican “journalism.” Both were delighted with what they found 

at Point Loma. If the treatment of the Cuban children is good 
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Potnt LOMA SCHOOLBOYS. 


enough to suit the Cubans, it ought to be good enough for the 
$10 per week newspaper correspondent who never saw Cuba 
or Point Loma, who wouldn’t recognize Education if he met it 
on the street, and who thinks with his nose. 
As for the rest, the photographs may tell their own story. 
Cj F. i. 
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A SIGNIFICANT LITERARY LIFE. 
By BAILEY MILLARD. 


OOKING down intoa rift of the green Californian hills 
lo near Gilroy, by a winding woodland trail that leads away 
from towns and temptation, is a little log cabin that to 
the stranger expresses no more of meaning than any other crude 
structure he might chance upon in the near-by skyland country 
of Santa Cruz. But to me this log cabin is a mute memorial of 
a significant literary life, just beginning to shape itself clearly 
and largely, and, in the very hour of that bright beginning, 
borne away on a sudden wind out of the land we know into the 
land we know not save by faith. 

The cabin on the heights was the chosen retreat of Frank 
Norris, a young man whom the world of letters could ill afford 
to lose ; for he was a conspicuously alert and apt student in the 
modern school of fiction. He had struck a note that vibrated 
far. He had typified the West after the most vital, the most 
searching, the most earth-gripping of European literary models 

modelsfin which every one must recognize the saliency, the 
movement, the color, the 
virility of human life. 
The single room of the 
log cabin was piled full 
of literary promises. Now 
itisempty. Norris never 
wrote there. He would 
be writing there now, but 
Death said, ** No.” 

The young writer, from 
whom we had all come 
to hope so much, had done 
little that could satisfy 
the artistic conscience of 
aman to whom intellect- 
ual and spiritual growth 
was the essential fact of 
life and work. But the 
color of the soil was in 
his pages and the blood 
and bones and viscera of 
humanity as he found it 

the wholesome and the 
unwholesome, the pleas- 
ant and the repellant 


as ia Phete be Gentle. painted with a painstak- 
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ing brush. His creations, even though imperfectly individ- 
ualized, were far better than the work of many others who made 
use of their own insufficient literary forms and set forth their 
own trivial estimates of life with their own weaknesses of 
presentation. I know several rather prominent men of a certain 
literary Weissnichtwo who would give years of their lives for 
such power as Frank Norris had and such fame as he won. 

What Norris had written up to within a short time of his 
death, at the still unripe age of thirty-two, had been from the 
point of view of the earnest literary student, the Bohemian and 
the young man of the world. It was often morbid and nearly 
always essentially material, with none of the spirituality one 
finds in such great artists as Hardy and Eliot. It came from the 
young man enthusiastically devoted to his Zola and his Kipling, 
the young man who loved the stirring sight of the flying 
wedge, the breathless bucking of the center, the burly mid- 
waist tackle and the heavy fall; the young man who loved the 
gleam of the guns, the infantry tramp, the crash of the con- 
flict, the sweat of the fight. 

And undeniably the infantry tramp was heard in his work, as 
well as the surging bugle note of the strenuous realist. It is 
the sw/ng of that infantry tramp and the insistent blast of that 
bugle that carry the Norris fiction over the great marshes of 
prolixity, through the mires of indecency and the sloughs of 
sodden brutality encountered in his pages. Many another 
writer with his obvious faults never could have won; but his 
sweeping scheme, his grip of character and his genuine human- 
ity won for him where a less vigorous and less sympathetic fic- 
tionist would have failed. 

The Norris painted by some of the critics and biographers is 
not a man to inspire deep sentiment, but the portrait was often 
loosely drawn and from fancy, not from life. Let me tell you 
of the Norris that I knew. Tall, straight, clean-limbed, with a 
fine, smooth, likeable face, big, brown, frank eyes, with an 
easily kindled smile lurking in them, and the freely frosted hair 
of a man of fifty. The grey of the hair gave a strangely ro- 
mantic interest to the boyish face, and in a roomful of average 
men the eye of the visitor —and particularly the feminine eye 
—invariably would be drawn to Norris. A gentle habit of 
speech, an easy manner and an elusive and at times barely pal- 
pable foreign air, were coupled with a charm of presence such 
as I have seen in few men. Yet he could be outspoken enough, 
and he was not without some of the small vices you are always 
likely to find in a catholic man and never in a prig. In other 
words, he did*not pose’nor’preach and was never afraid to say or 
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do the thing that would not look well in his biography. He was 
a man’s man and a woman’s man, and what better word shall I 
say of him? 

Norris was of Middle-West birth, but, let me hasten to add, 
not of Middle-West ideas. He was born in Chicago in 1870, and 
his well-to-do parents had taken him to Europe at the age of 
eight, on which great occasion he had written an unusually 
precocious bit of literature descriptive of his travels, beginning 
with: “The time of departure has now arrived. ‘Is this a 
dream ?’ said I.” Which highly original phrases were often 
quoted by his elders to get a rise out of Frank, which they did 
unfailingly. 

The Norrises came to California in 1884, and Frank was sent 
to school at Belmont, San Mateocounty. There he played foot- 
ball so furiously that his left arm was broken in two places. 
He gave up the game, but he loved it ever afterward. He 
wanted to be an artist, so he went to Virgil Williams, in San 
Francisco, to learn to draw. Then his mother sent him to a 
Paris art school. In Paris he studied medizval history so fever- 
ishly that art was sent into the background, and jousts and 
tourneys filled up his young life. An article descriptive of the 
Museum of Artillery in Paris, published in a San Francisco 
paper, was his first real essay in literature. He loved to prowl 
about the armor-stands of the Museum, and one day, when the 
watchman was out of the ha!l, lic delighted his romantic soul by 
pulling on a set of rusty armor and brandishing an old sword, 
becoming a very fierce and terrible knight of the middle ages 
for five minutes, and a very terrified young modern when the 
angry keeper returned of a sudden, and, with a light wooden 
cane, put to rout the warrior with the sword. 

The French studies led to a long and labored effort in rhymed 
couplets, depicting in the style of Scott a story of feudal France 
called *‘ Yvernelle.” It was published in a little book which I 
have read and do not care to read again. In later years Norris, 
who recognized his lyrical limitations and had decided to shun 
Yvernelle ” that he was trying hard to live 


the muse, said of 
it down. 

Back again to California and this time to Berkeley. Much 
hard ‘‘digging” to gain a freshman’s footing and much hard 
climbing to mount the sophomoric heights. Like all men who 
have the making of master artists in them he hated mathe- 
matics, and algebra was his especial abomination. Latin he 
likewise loathed, acquiring little, and of Greek nothing. His 
somewhat reserved nature and foreign flavor made him few col- 
lege friends at the first, but the sunniness of student life thawed 
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him, and his fair, open face, honest eyes and charming ways, 
eventually brought him many friends. 

In his university days he wrote many short stories, nearly all 
in the Kipling manner. His first published tale, “‘ The Son of 
the Sheik,” appeared in print in his freshman year, and was a 
creditable piece of work for a man of twenty-two. 

After his four rather unsatisfactory years at Berkeley, where 
he did not graduate, he decided upon a literary career, and took 
a One-year course at Harvard with that end in view. He was 
sent to South Africa by a newspaper syndicate at the time of 
the Jamieson raid and was ill there of a fever from the effects 
of which he never really recovered. 

On his return to San Francisco in 1896 he worked at a small 
salary on a society and literary paper called the lave, now ex- 
tinct. For that journal he wrote many short stories, including 
some of real power and purpose. They were nearly all in the 
Kipling manner, with sometimes a flavor of Du Maurier. One 
of them, the tale of a duel with baseballs, showed much strength 
of the kind called “brutal.” It was during the IHuvzve days 
that he wrote “Moran of the Lady Letty,” his first published 
long story, a rattling sea yarn of that mysterious and delight- 
ful ** Treasure Island” quality, which lays violent hold upon 
the reader’s interest. ** Moran” has been unsparingly criticised 
because of its technical defects from a marine standpoint, but I 
cannot help loving the book and have defended it jealously in 
and out of print. To my mind it is the best thing Norris ever 
did in fiction, as it is simple, direct and wrought with a wonder- 
ful clarity that contrasts strongly with the prolixity that 
weakens the interest in some of his other books. 

Then came **‘ McTeague,” the story of a San Francisco den- 
tist, in which the Zola-esque medium, upon which Norris had 
come to count so confidently, was employed throughout. The 
story was crudely informed, and while it flowed along with a 
wonderfully realistic sweep, it was infused in many places with 
obviously inferior matter. 

The young writer went east, and was for several years reader 
for a New York publishing house. From New York came 
* Blix” and “‘A Man’s Woman,” both of which novels his 
literary friends opened with large expectations, which, unhap- 
pily, were in each case deferred. He married the beautiful young 
woman on whom he had modelled the character of ** Blix,” and 
after that there was a long book-publishing pause. Then ap- 


er 


peared [The Octopus,” that tremendously formidable volume 
on Californian ranch life, which is regarded by some of our best 


literary judges as a great novel. It contains passages that are 
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full of vivid color and fine feeling. ‘The Octopus” was the 
first in a “‘trilogy of the wheat,” and was to be followed by 
** The Pit,” which was to tell the tale of the marketing of the 
grain, and by ‘* The Wolf,” which was to take the breadstuff 
to European mouths. After ‘* The Pit” was finished, in August 
of this year, Norris, who was not in good health, came to Cali- 
fornia and bought the hill ranch and log cabin which is near 
Mrs. Robert Stevenson’s country place, with the idea of settling 
down there and writing ‘* The Wolf” and other stories. But 
of a sudden ‘came Death, who said ‘‘ No; not in this life, but 
in another shall your work go.” The bright spirit passed on 
October 25th, after a painful illness, followed by a desperate 
operation for appendiceitis. 

Norris was gradually creeping away from the Zola influence, 
though he still believed that life was more than literature. He 
had written some essays for the Crit7c, in which he maintained 
the idea of life as opposed to books. As an essayist he wielded 
a stout pen, and in each paper could be relied upon to force his 
point of view throughout. 

All his life he had been a city man, of city habits and of city 
thought, but as he attained intellectual stature there came the 
inevitable yearning for Nature. With his power of observa- 
tion, his keen appreciation of life, what would Nature not have 
done for him? What artistic growth might he not have 
reached ? What soul-growth awaited him there in the hills by 
that log cabin, where, listening close, he might have heard 
*“ the beatings of the hearts of trees” and been led to *‘ think the 
thoughts that lilies speak in white.” Yes, great is the log 
cabin idea in the literary life, and I am glad that it came to 
Norris, even though too late. It was that idea that made the 
strength of Thoreau, of nearly every great writer from the 
country Chaucer to the poor Warwickshire peasant who gave us 
the priceless “‘Lear,”’ on down to Tolstoy, Hardy, our own Maur- 
ice Thompson and sweet old John Muir. The idea had come to 
Norris, and it is the idea that makes the man and the literary 
artist. Yearsof life may be passed by the artist in that arti- 
ficial state which we call civilization, and for a long time he 
may contemplate with approval the march of that malady 
which manifests itself to us as *" progress,” but dissidence, fol- 
lowed by open revolt, w7//come in time. He will see, as Norris 
saw, that a protracted period of literary effort in a great urban 
center, full of urban ideas — which find their most conspicuous 
expression in rampant, blood-consuming commercialism — must 
work an atrophy of the intellectual sympathies and apprecia- 
tions, and thus enfeeble the creative faculty. As a vital and 
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DAWN 


necessary part of his spiritual and artistic growth, he must at 
the last come to see, as Norris saw, that the sham social life 
found in such Babels of self-assured greatness as London and 
New York, and the club-life—the pride of their vain gregari- 
ousness — must be abandoned for long periods of time; that 
one must step from the deoxygenated atmosphere out into the 
open ; that to renew the creative current and keep it at high 
voltage, one must remain for long seasons in close connection 
with Nature's great storage batteries. 

Our young artist was denied the life that gives— the life he 
had come to long for—and all that it would have meant to 
him; but at the end he might have said with Browning, 

** What I aspired to be 
And could not comforts me.”’ 

Then, too, there remains the good work he really did, which 
will not soon be forgotten. But above all there remains the 
characterful influence, the strong example of rigorous and un- 
stinted endeavor which must be tonic to the minds of writers 
young and old. That influence was wide, and to those of us 
who knew the man familiarly, it was helpful and should inspire 
us all. For one, I thank whatever gods there be that I knew 
Frank Norris, the man and the artist. What we of today may 
think or say of his books signifies little. For that full senate 
of serene intellects, the scholars of the future, will debate upon 
and weigh his work — and they will decide. 


San Francisco. 


DAWN. 
By JOSEPHINE MILDRED BLANCH. 


FLUSH of rose in a dove-gray East; 
OF A golden bee arrayed for a feast ; 
A startled cry, a lark’s wing spread ; 
Dew-drops a-tremble on briar-rose bed ; 
A ling'ring kiss of night’s good-bye 
As stars fade out of a changing sky. 


Sau Francisco, Cal. 
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THE WATER-TANK. 
By U. FRANCIS DUFF. 


wefHk, Arizona sun blazed down until the wastes of 
» sand and alkali seemed to dance before the 
eyes. The sky was an arch of polished steel 
across which the great disk of white fire swept 
glowing in its tedious track from east to west. 
The waves of heat blazed up from the furnace- 
like surface, and beat against the faces of the 
trudging column. Alkali dust flew in clouds, 
choking the brick-red marchers, and aggravat- 
ing the agony of parched and burning throats in which the 
mucus thickened, till it was as cotton. 

For thirst had fallen upon them. Three hundred soldiers 
were caught in a desert, in which all the water-holes had dried 
up, forty miles from the nearest station. One small tank of 
water, drawn by six mules, must last them over that hell of 
waste. The colonel, upon realizing the situation, made a rapid 
calculation, discovering thereby that one pint every ten miles 
for each man would exhaust the supply. He knew also that 
even experienced soldiers, when half crazed with thirst, might, 
in their extremity, forget not only the army rules and regula- 
tions, but, for that matter, any other rules and regulations 
under heaven. 

A guard was detailed for the water-tank, with ** Lieutenant 
Dick ” in command — otherwise, Lieut. Richard Roberts; rough 
and loud, ever ready with a blow for brawlers and laggards, buta 
man of ‘‘sand.” A pint was issued to each man at starting. Ten 
miles on a pint of water — and Tophet itself a paradise by com- 
parison! Ever hotter glowed the sun — ever fiercer the blazing 
flats of sand and alkali. ‘The miles fell slowly behind — heart- 
breaking links in a chain of suffering. Five, six, seven, eight, 
and the column was growing uneasy. Nothing definite that 
one might put his finger on —just simply uneasy. Some of 
the men had developed a curious, dry, rattling little cough; 
and when they spat, the throat contracted spasmodically with an 
awful aching. Only two more miles — surely they could stand 
that! And they did. But the ground seemed unstable beneath 
their feet, and the hands that fumbled at their throats shook as 
with a palsy. 

Another pint; and again the long, crawling line shambled 
on. What sort of country was this, anyway, in which the sky 
spun so, and the distant mountains seemed wheeling to meet 
them? ‘Then there was a curious swelling and throbbing in 
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the temples. And that excruciating ache in the throat — would 
nothing stop it? Six miles of the lap were passed, and the 
lieutenant was struck with the hollow-eyed, deathlike look of 
many of the men. The lips of all were swollen enormously. 
Seven miles—was the column moving, or was it simply the 
earth moving under them ? And were they moving with it, or 
against it? But the dull jarring of the wagons and the muffled, 
mouthing curses of the mounted drivers —not too thirsty for 
that — chained them to reality. Eight— was the water never 
coming ? Occasionally a plodder slipped softly to the earth; 
his face showing an ugly, pasty white through the red and 
grime. Nine—and endurance, long tried, flamed up in mad 
protest. An ominous rattling of unshouldered arms, a grating 
crunch of the sand, not noticeable when they stepped before — 
the grind of decision — and the whole body moved as one man 
upon the water-tank. No man spoke; nor was it necessary. 
Their staring faces spoke for them. The stocky little lieutenant, 
with the Durham-bull head and small blue eyes, set his teeth. 
He knew the grip was coming. ‘The horses were stopped and 
men swarmed up on the tank —only to find the lids closed and 
padlocked. The guard fixed bayonets, and, gently as might be, 
thrust them down, the iron jaw of Lieutenant Dick working as 
he expostulated with them, crying that the guards had not had, 
nor should they have, any more than the regular ration, and 
that himself would march the whole distance without touching 
a drop — that their only hope of saving their lives lay in hus- 
banding their little supply. 

A glistening hedge of bayonets surrounded the tank — more 
precious than all the riches of earth. The click of breech- 
locks, as some of the maddened men forted home the cartridges, 
punctuated the lieutenant’s speech. He, with bared head and 
foam-flecked lips, faced the main body of mutineers — no longer 
the reckless, care-free, kindly jesters of the day before, ready to 
toss up with death in another form and let the result go as 
it might, but rather creatures who had gone back to primitive 
instincts ; those instincts which had animated their far fore- 
fathers in the gloomy forests of Europe ages before, when they 
fought the wolf and the cave-bear breast to breast. 

And still, so ingrained was discipline —so much was it a part 
of themselves — that even now there was a sort of system in 
their actions, albeit they were of a nature that tended toward 
the doing away with all systems whatsoever. 

Twenty rifles leaped to as many shoulders, the officer staring 
fixedly into the black muzzles, with one hand raised in protest 
which was not wholly lost even upon that mob. 
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In the instant of hesitation he spoke again ; and in the great 
stillness which had fallen upon them it seemed that his voice 
might be heard for miles. In hoarse tones which had yet that 
certain ring which no man ever hears unstirred, he asked if 
there was one man among them who would march beside him to 
the journey’s end without water. Lieutenant Dick did not 
speak hurriedly, but he lost no time. There was death in those 
fumbling fingers. It might be simply accident; but some acci- 
dents might as well have been design. 

A lizard rustled across the sand at his feet ; the sun beat; the 
far hills glimmered, and the whole landscape appeared to bend 
toward them expectantly. Then a little, sandy, ** sawed-off” 
fellow who had been picked with many misgivings, simply to 
fill the ranks, separated himself from the mass, walked to one 
side and stood at attention; a big Norwegian followed ; and in 
the general rattling of rifles being *‘ recovered,” the drummer, 
with an eye for situations, beat a long, quick call to the road ; 
the column swung into line and moved off — Lieutenant Dick 
tucking under each arm a rifle which he had gently taken from a 
couple of boy-soldiers, leading the way. The civilization of a 
thousand years, acquired through racking stress and travail, 
had proved itself adequate. 


Deming, New Mexico. 


ABOVE A DESERT GRAVE. 
By ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL. 


éé LONELY grave,” you say, with pitying smile, 
OF And turn your eyes ahead, where mile on mile 

The stretch of white sand yucca-studded lies. 
You think of cool, dim spots on Nature’s breast, 
Whose very marbles have a look of rest — 
And then you pity me —I who have such 
A store of beauty, with the virgin touch 
Of young creation lingering undefiled ! 


This fervent heat, these sands, the burning sky 
Have known my cradling and my short, fierce day, 
And now that I am worsted, here I lay 

The struggle down, content enough to die 

As I have lived, the mighty Desert’s child. 


Hamilton, O. 
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THE BURNING OF A MOJAVE CHIEF. 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 


ERY few people who read of the burning-ghats of India 

and the customs of cremation among ancient peoples 

know that within the borders of the United States live a 

people who have preserved the old tradition of fire-burial up to 

the present time, and who today burn their dead exactly as they 

did when the world of white men stopped short at the English 
coast. 

Hemmed in the heart of the desert to which their tribe gives 
name, one of the loneliest, dreariest, most desolate, and yet 
most weirdly beautiful spots on earth, the Mojave Indians have 
for centuries had their home along the banks of the Colorado 
river. ‘They were there when Coronado’s soldiers strove across 
the deserts on their quest of Cibola-Zufii ; and the Argonauts 
found them digging holes in the sand-bars with the same 
pointed sticks, and sliding in handfuls of the same pale yel- 
low round-grained corn. 

A lean harvest it has been for them always; eked out with 
mesquite beans and fruits of the surly thick-thorned cactus. 
Their brethren to the south had richer fields, those to the east 
preyed joyously on the provident pueblo-dwellers ; but the Mo- 
javes wrung from their sullen sand-banks what food they might 
and starved between times. 

Cursed by perpetual drouth, swept by sand-storms, and shut 
off by milesof burning desert from all kindlier lands, their grim 
valley has been at once a prison and astronghold. It barred 
invading tribes and offered no temptation to the white man, 
who crossed it only to spike the rails of a trans-continental rail- 
road and pass on. 

Scarcity of water indeed compelled him to set a great machine 
shop on the banks of the muddy river, and feed his engines for a 
thousand miles with its waters; but the land received him 
grudgingly and his ‘‘ Devil’s House” has played small part in 
the lives of the brown desert-men who come and go from their 
homes up and down the river. 

Two government schools have gone a little deeper, but stop 
far short of bed-rock. Old faiths and customs still prevail in 
spite of teachers and missionaries, and babies are welcomed and 
the dead burned with rites that were old when the first white 
man saw the valley. 

Vague hints suggest this cremation of the dead, which is 
common only to the tribes of the Colorado desert, as a remin- 
iscence of some great plague or contagion whose date is lost 
even to misty tradition. Ill-judged protests and attempts on 
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the part of white people to break up the custom have caused 
the Indians to grow very suspicious, and cremations now take 
place only in some remote spot, at night if possible, and with 
every precaution that no strangers shall witness the ceremony. 

With the poorest squaw are burned her beads, her extra dresses 
and blankets, and whatever goods of value she may possess; and 
the burning of a chief leaves half the tribe beggared in the 
morning. Blankets, beads, bolts of calico, belts, silk handker- 
chiefs, and bright ribbons are thrown into the fire by mourning 
friends and relatives ; the favorite ponies of the deceased were 
formerly shot and added to the pyre, and even the valued rifle 
and knife thrown in. 

The Mojaves are a fine people, as Indian peoples go, strong 
and active and not afraid of work. Many of them are employed 
as section hands on the railroad crossing the desert, where the 
terrible heat burns out the life of a white man in a few months; 
and in the round-house at Needles, where the thermometer often 
stands at 120°, a score or more of their picked men have steady 
employment. 

Chief Juan had nominal charge of these, and the strong, 
steady fellow exerted a quiet but powerful influence over his 
people. His little home of cactus poles, thatched with mud and 
bear grass, hung like a bird’s nest on the very bank of the 
river in sight of the shops, and all day his wife sat on the 
shady side of the house weaving beautiful belts of bead-work 
for sale to the tourists who thronged the passing trains. We 
were building a boat a few feet from their door, and soon were 
good friends with all the family. It consisted of Juan and his 
wife Marta, three brown babies who fairly lived in the river, 
and Joli, Marta’s brother, a pitiful cripple, who dragged him- 
self out in the sun and watched us for hours. 

Marta feared the “‘ Devil’s House,” as she called the railroad 
shops, profoundly ; she bade Juan good-bye every morning with 
a pathetic, dumb anxiety, no way lessened by her silence, and 
welcomed him home at night with a dog-like gladness in her 
dark eyes. Between times, as the gay beads slipped through 
her fingers, she tried in broken Spanish, with her few English 
words mingled in, to tell us of Joli. The doctor from the rail- 
road hospital had told us before. 

Joli had worked for the Company loading and unloading 
freight cars; one day he was caught in a lurching car loaded 
with heavy machinery and fought his way out with a hand gone 
and a hip crushed and dislocated. The doctor was on hand and 
Joli was hurried to the hospital almost at the point of the six- 
shooter, for these Indians will not allow a white doctor to touch 
one of their people if they can help it. 
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The hand was dressed, the hip set, and the boy well on the 
way to recovery; but in about two weeks the clamor of his tribe 
became so great that he was removed to Juan’s hut on the river. 
There, after a pow-wowof all the head men, the doctor found 
him with his hand open and dressed in a ball of mud and the 
hip again dislocated. He was Indian enough to live; but only 
to drag his crippled body out in the sunshine and sit on the 
river bank thumbing a deck of greasy cards and playing Mex- 
ican monte with the loafers of the tribe. 

One sultry afternoon, when the white heat-vapor swam in 
silvery mirage to the very water’s edge and a chisel dropped 
from the hand burned one five minutes later as it was picked up 
from the sand, a great cry went up from the round-house, and 
the Mojave workmen streamed out carrying something prone 
among them. It was Juan; the most capable man of his crew, 
he had been sent up on a disabled engine with two helpers to 
unrivet and take off the hood of the battered smoke-stack. 
Just as they cut the last rivet it lurched over, breaking him 
backward over the headlight and throwing him twenty feet into 
the pit below where he struck square across the end of a pro- 
jecting rail. 

Before the white employees could reach him the unconscious 
man was surrounded by his own people and carried down to his 
hut on the river bank. Long wailing cries broke at intervals 
from his bearers, answered up and down the street and along the 
river, till as if they had risen out of the earth half the tribe 
were gathered around the little hut. 

Poor Marta! her brown face went grey at the first cry, and 
with set lips she silently folded her bead-work and laid it away 
and cleared the shady space for the limp burden the men were 
bringing. No need to tell her the news; it had run on before 
to her heart with swift feet. But she did not wail or cry or 
groan; in all that pandemonium of hideous sound hers were 
the only lips that kept silence. 

Bending almost to the ground or flinging their arms in the 
air; pushing, crowding, almost fighting for a place near the 
injured man, the entire assembly wailed and howled like a thou- 
sand coyotes, till the echoes borne far up and down the river 
apprised everyone within miles of the accident. 

The hospital doctor hurried down and tried to reach the 
wounded man, but a score of broad shoulders closed in and 
barred his way. ‘‘ No use,” he said, falling back, “‘it would 
take a company of soldiers to scatter them; we had enough of 
it with that one,” pointing to Joli. ‘‘It’s a shorter shift 
with this one though; his back is broken as near as I can tell, 
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but the poor fellow may live a week in spite of their howling.” 

Juan lay on the bare earth on the shady side of the hut; 
Marta, with a world of agony in her set face, crouched at his 
head bathing his chest with water, and after the first dash he 
recovered consciousness and pitifully motioned back the howling 
mob that shut off every breath of air from the stifling place. 

A tall old man arriving in haste from up the river pushed his 
way through the crowd and took his place by the side of the 
sufferer, shaking a rattle made of a large dipper gourd filled 
with pebbles, and singing in a high-pitched monotone, turning 
slowly to all points of the compass, apparently with prayers and 
incantations, lifting his hands solemnly and seeming to invoke 
supernatural aid. 

Before his authoritative voice and gestures the wailing crowd 
fell back a little, and a dozen or more very old women, seemingly 
told off for that purpose, gathered in a knot behind the singer 
and bent and contorted themselves in time with the music in a 
pantomime of grief. 

Now for the first time poor Marta moved from her watch by 
Juan’s side. Yielding her place to a young woman whom we 
knew to be her sister, she stepped into the crowd and began to 
move from one to another, taking the greatest care to touch 
each person and say a few words full of agonized entreaty. If 
by chance she missed anyone, she turned back and repeated the 
ceremony. Coming to the outskirts of the crowd she caught 
sight of us, her old friends, and for the first time tears ran down 
her cheeks as she saw the two women of our party with eyes 
wet in sympathy for her. 

As the afternoon drew todusk and Juan grew weaker, the men 
of his family group went out a few feet from where he lay and 
began carrying and cutting the wood for his funeral pyre; in 
plain sight of the conscious but partly paralyzed man, who 
must have known indeed that the first unconscious moment 
would consign him to the flames, for these people burn their 
dead almost before the breath leaves the body. That now and 
again some tragedy ensues we knew; for all summer long a 
woman with fingers and toes burned off and great scars on her 
shoulders had come daily to lounge in the shade of the boat and 
get the scraps of food we saved for her. Marta had told us 
that she was one who had been hurried to the pyre too soon, and 
recovering consciousness had escaped to a fate not unlike that 
of Kipling’s dead-alive colony, for her people treated her with 
the most profound indifference. 

As the wood-cutting progressed, Marta brought out Juan’s 
best clothes, the beautiful woven belt of bead-work and many 
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strings of beads worn on neck and wrists, and laid them beside 
him that they might be burned with their owner. Now and 
then she shifted them about or lifted them as if for him to see, 
and once he twisted his fingers in the beads and gazed at them 
long, recalling perhaps the times when they had been worn. 

After dark a few of the Mojaves slipped away to their huts, 
but many rolled themselves up and slept on the ground near, 
and the old man kept up his singing monotone and solemn shak- 
ing of the rattle all night long. 

At daybreak Juan was still alive, and the doctor getting near 
enough to make a brief examination said that he might live for 
weeks, might even get well with proper care. All his aid was 
refused however, and one of the larger row boats was made 
ready to take Juan up the river, “‘ To a mucha big doctor” 
Marta said, slipping over to bid us goodby, with a pathetic 
hope in her face. 

Three weeks later we were lounging in the cool dusk on the 
river bank when a boat slid noiselessly in and a cautious voice 
hailed us. It was Joli and astranger. Marta had sent them to 
tell us that Juan was dead and that he would be burned at once 
on the little island across the river, with as much secrecy as 
possible that the white people in town might not get wind of it. 

Joli motioned us to the boat, and silently we stepped in ; when 
we reached the island it was already crowded with people. All 
the Mojaves on the river seemed to be there. Near the center, and 
somewhat screened by a clump of cottonwoods, a shallow hole 
had been scooped in the sand and lined with dry wood. It was 
perhaps six feet long and half as wide; the body covered with 
extra clothes, blankets, beads, and other personal belongings 
had just been placed inside, and the men were covering it with 
dry cottonwood limbs from a large pile near by. 

Poor Marta crouched a little apart with a band of wailing 
women, and the flame leaping up showed her worn and thin 
with her long vigil. As the flame shot up high over the trees 
the island resounded with the wildest wailing and howling ever 
heard ; deafening and terrifying at once, and as infinitely sad as 
only the grief of a primitive people can be. 

The old man with the rattle shook it dismally and chanted in 
jerky measures while the attendants heaped fresh fuel on the 
fire ; and presently one by one, then, as the excitement grew, 
by twos and threes and groups, the mourners rushed forward 
throwing their gifts on the pyre. 

Juan was a man of some means, and Marta’s own pile of 
calico and blankets was by no means small; but he was also 
much beloved by his people, and men who had witnessed many 
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burnings said such a pyre had not been known since the burning 
of the old head chief ten years before. 

Bolt after bolt of gorgeous ‘* Indian calico” was unrolled and 
flung into the fire, where it rose and fell on the flame like beat- 
ing wings. As the pile of gifts got low some of the men slipped 
away to town for more calico, and many of the Indians took off 
their own garments and ornaments and heaped them on the now 
glowing bed of coals. 

With the returning boats came white men —and whiskey ; 
bribe to the Indian boatmen from the crowd of curiosity-seekers 
eager to witness any part of the burning. The shouting grew 
wilder and louder, pistols began to crack here and there, 
and we were glad to find Joli and our boat and slip away from 
the half-demoniacal scene. 

Out on the blackness of the river the shouts followed us like 
echoes from Hades; now and then a new flame shot up, silhouet- 
ting the dark leaping figures and ghostly cottonwood limbs 
against the opposite bank. 

Till daylight from our tent on the water’s edge we could see 
the spot of fire, like a dull eye growing dimmer and dimmer, 
and catch the weird, lessening cries of the mourners. Then 
boat by boat they came back to the cactus pole huts, and at 
breakfast time Marta was squatted in the shade as usual, baking 
tortillas on a flattened sheet of old stove-pipe for Joli and the 


three brown babies. 
Prescott, Ariz. 


A MATTER OF TRANSLATION. 
By JOSEPH BLETHEN. 


YiIARION ROSE found herself for the first time 
in her young life facing the very old problem 
of domestic service. It was small comfort to 
her that the Pacific Coast had once depended 
on the yellow-skinned, almond-eyed sons of the 
Celestial Empire for its dinner-getting. At 
the present moment there were no Chinese to 
be had for domestic service on Puget Sound; the salmon can- 
neries took all the new comers as fast as they were smuggled 
across the line from British Columbia. Nor was Marion Rose 
comforted by the thought that the non-union cook-ladies had 
followed the railroads to the sunset slope and had been ever 
since in the bosoms of the best families. If the Chinese were 
scarce, the servant girl was scarcer, for she was now largely 
unionized, having somewhat married into the male population 
of the Coast. Reluctantly Marion Rose listened to the voice of 
extremity, which said ‘* You must send for a Jap.” 
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Something must be done, for Marion Rose had planned a 
dinner and invited certain particular guests— Bax Bannister 
and Miss Bannister and one or two others. But the dinner was 
for Bax Bannister, who had just won promotion at the office by 
his success in Japan. Bax had been attentive to Marion before 
he crossed the Pacific, and Marion had really missed him. Mrs. 
Rose favored the affair, and — Oh, well, it was just too mean 
for the maid to leave that very day! And aJap! Mrs. Rose 
had always declared that she would never have one in the house. 

Mrs. Rose had telephoned to her trusted employment office, 
only to be told that in July the young girls went to the ranches 
to work in the fields and, incidentally, to meet their beaus. 

**But what shall I do?” pleaded Marion. 

** Well, a Jap is better than nothing,” said Cook. 

** Perhaps Mr. Bannister can lend you a Jap,”’ said Mrs. Rose, 
quizzingly. ‘“‘He was in Japan a long time.” 

‘*I wish he had remained there,” said the perplexed girl. 
Then she went to the telephone and called up the Japanese em- 
ployment bureau. When a quick ‘“‘ Hello” greeted her she 
caught the Japanese flavor of it, and began to speak slowly and 
distinctly for fear of being misunderstood. 

**I have lost my table girl and—” 

** Ha-ha.” 

Marion flushed a little and laughed nervously. It was a soft 
sound, deep in the Oriental throat at the other end of the wire. 

“Yes, it is ridiculous. And just as I was about to give a 
dinner, too.” 

** Ha-ha.” 

**T assure you it’s no laughing matter. I must have some one 
to wait on table.” 

“*Ha-ha. I send you boy. Where youlive?” 

**Number Seven-eleven Highland Drive.” 

‘‘Ha-ha. Isend right away. Hsank you. Go’-bye.” 

Marion did not report her conversation over the ‘phone to 
her mother, but wondered what made the Japanese so keen on 
humor. She watched for the coming of the Jap boy, as he 
would have but one day’s practice before the eventful dinner. 

He came, and stood before Marion, bowing from his hips stiff 
as amanikin. He presented a note. 

“Oh, yes,” said she, without reading it. ‘‘ You are to be my 
table boy.” 

** Ha-ha.” 

Marion felt the color flying over her face, but the little brown 
chap smiled so pleasantly that she smiled in return. 

**Cook will show you your room, and then you can set the 
table for dinner.” 








ta 


A NR cree ti ha 
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** Ha-ha.” 

Marion perceived that he did not understand, and thought 
him laughing to be polite. It wassuch a quick, soft, throaty 
laugh. He was acute Jap, anyway. Ina white coat he would 
look as neat as a doll. 

**“Ha-ha. Note. Read,” said the boy, pointing to a bit of 
paper he had presented. 

The employment bureau had given it to him, as it gives a 
like note to all applicants. The bureau also furnishes each boy 
with a double-acting Japanese-English, English-Japanese dic- 
tionary. Marion read the note: 

** This is Sonamo Hayashi. He wishes tobe called Charley. He 
cannot talk English very well, but he can read and write.”’ 

*“Very well, Charley. Cook will show you to your room, and 
then ——” 

“‘Ha-ha. You write,” interrupted the boy, drawing his dic- 
tionary from an inside pocket and holding it in both hands be- 
fore him, at the same time making Marion Rose a stiff, quick 
bow from the hips. 

But Marion led him to the cook, and left her to write the 
necessary directions. Backin the ibrary, Marion sighed deeply. 
The prospect was anything but pleasant. 

The cook spent that evening writing answers to questions 
which the Jap propounded to her on paper, through the medium 
of his dictionary. The next morning at breakfast the Jap 
handed Marion a note and stood demurely waiting an answer. 

*“*Cook says tonight there is to be in dinner as seven. May I 
have your gracious to show to me the dish which to use as usual.’’ 

“Certainly,” said Marion. ‘‘ The best China, and —— ” 

‘‘Ha-ha. Not — understand — well. You — to — write. 
Ha-ha.” 

So Marion wrote it and the Japanese sat down in the butler’s 
pantry and translated it into the soft pattering sounds of his 
native chrysanthemums. Then he gave his careful attention 
while Marion selected the china and sorted the glass and,silver 
for him. 


Midway between lunch and dinner time —the eventful dinner 
— Marion found him with the table in utter confusion and his 
black head bent over the composition of another note. 

“I have friend from Japan in three years last. Has worked 
Revenue Cutter Grant. I hope gracious to suggest I ask him come 
make pretty table and help myself. He cost two only dollars and 
half. I telephone him can come quick.’’ 


Marion smiled and|’nodded. The Jap boy flew to the tele- 
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phone. Marion heard him say ‘‘ Main-six-seven,” and then she 
heard the first genuine Japanese eloquence of her life. What 
she could not understand was the frequency with which the boy 
at her end of the ’phone said ‘‘Ha-ha” during the conversa- 
tion. 

An hour later a tiny Jap came to the house and quietly took 
command of Marion’s dinner. To her questions he replied in 
broken but freely spoken English, generally interspersed with 
** ha-ha’s,” that his name was Saki, and that he had at different 
times served officers of the navy both at their homes and on 
board ship. His manner of address was like a stuttering rapid- 
fire rifle — short, sharp, irregular and without accent. But he 
could talk, and that was a comfort. 

Saki asked how many were to sit down to dinner, and Marion 
Rose said seven. Then he said that she need not worry, that 
he would manage. She watched him a few moments and knew 
that her dinner was safe. She went to her room to rest till it 
should be time to dress. When she did go down, a few moments 
before the time for her guests to arrive, everything was ready, 
and Saki, the expert, had proven himself a treasure. The Rose 
family table had never looked prettier. 

The guests came, Bax Bannister, a bit conscious, and Miss 
Bannister, smilingly approving. Marion Rose was complimented 
on her decorations, and felt it her duty to credit Saki. Miss 
Bannister recognized the name and the character, and expressed 
her sympathy for Marion in the struggles that must come with 
the Jap problem. 

**T have just broken in a new table boy,” said Miss Bannister 
“‘and yesterday he left me abruptly. He wrote me a clever 
little note and asked for his pay, saying that he needed it to 
meet an obligation. I paid him, and then he departed, leaving 
only a brief note of farewell.” 

‘* He left you for someone else,” said Bax. ‘“That’s one of their 
financial niceties. You paid the employment office two dollars 
for him? Exactly. The office kept one dollar and gave your 
new table boy one dollar for changing places.” 

** Really,” exclaimed Marion in surprise. 

“And you will pay this little autocrat who calls himself Saki 
two dollars and a half,” continued the merciless Bax. 

** Yes,” said Marion Rose. 

**Of which your table boy will receive the fifty cents.” 

Dinner was announced, and Marion’s guests were charmed 
with the table. But when Saki and his aide entered with plates 
of soup Miss Bannister was betrayed into a peal of laughter, for 
in Marion Rose’s new Jap she recognized her own truant. 
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The Jap boy recognized his former mistress and fled from the 
room. 

Bax Bannister, seeing Marion’s discomfiture, briefly ex- 
plained the situation to Saki and then sent him after the 
frightened Charley. 

““Oh, he will not come till I write him a note,” said Miss 
Bannister, and on the back of her brother’s card she wrote her 
pardon of he ruant’s actions, and told him to be faithful to 
Miss Rose. 

Then the dinner progressed, Saki directing the nervous 
Charley with soft, monosyllabic explosions, alternately praising 
and chiding. 

While the dinner lasted Saki was an autocrat, but when it 
was over, he sat down at an end of the kitchen table beside Char- 
ley, and the two tiny men servants ate their fill, talking in soft 
stocking-footed Japanese, while the cook leaned her elbows on 
the other end of the table and eyed them with silent interest. 

‘*What makes those Japanese laugh so much?” asked 
Marion of Bax, later in the evening. 

*“Laugh?” inquired Bax, in surprise. ‘‘ They are always 
very serious.” 

‘‘But that boy has said ‘ha-ha’ to me every other word to- 
day.” 

Then Bax Bannister laughed in right good earnest, and was 
some time in explaining to Marion Rose that those two soft 
sounds down in a Japanese’ throat are the native word for “‘yes.” 
And later still in the evening when Bax explained another mat- 
ter to Marion at some length she did not draw away her hand, 
but sat quite still, and down in her throat made two soft sounds : 

** Ha-ha.” 


Seattle, Wash. 


A SUCCESSFUL HOLD-UP. 


{From the Memoirs of the Late Joseph Huskisson, Esq., of California — Second Extract.) 


Compiled by CLARENCE ALAN McGREW. 


F one will search long enough through the San Francisco 
newspapers of three or four years before the Civil War, he 
may find an article which reads something like this : 


‘* SACRAMENTO, Sept. 15.— The news has reached here that the stage 
running between Forest City and Nevada was robbed several days ago. 
The express company’s treasure-box was taken by the miscreants, but 
through a sad error on the part of the thieves, a dust bag containing some 
$15,000, the property of a passenger, was overlooked. The stage had 
reached a hill-top near Forest City on its way from that place, when four 
‘ road agents,’ armed with pistols, appeared and asked the driver to ‘ pass 
down that box.’ 
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“The driver, of course, obeyed, and handed down the box without a 
show of resistance. Indeed, any effort on his part to fight the robbers off 
would have been futile. The rascals then started, apparently, to search 
the compartment under the rear seat, but for some reason abandoned that, 
and, having commanded the driver to go ahead, rode away, apparently 
very gleeful at their supposed success. 

**It was discovered later that the dust bag in question, which the driver 
had supposed was in the express box, was actually under the rear seat, 
where it had been placed by its owner, James C. Harrington, who was on 
his way hometo New York. His explanation of the affair is that he de- 
signedly put a bag full of gravel in the box while he retained the real dust 
bag under his seat. He was the recipient of many congratulations for 
his good sense and good fortune. 

** One of the robbers is thought to be ‘Dutch Trina,’ a woman who con- 
sorts with thieves, affects men’s clothing, plays cards, swears, drinks, 
smokes, chews, and acts otherwise in the manner of the sterner sex. The 
driver declares that he recognized the other three as William, alias 
‘Brockey,’ Summers, ‘Mob’ Scanlin and ‘Scotty’ Burfield, all well- 
known law-breakers and desperate characters.”’ 

These paragraphs will serve as an introduction to one of the 
most surprising adventures in which “‘ English Jim” Kay and I 
took any part. Jim was bold as ever and apparently recked as 
little of human life, including his owr. In fact the circum- 
stances somewhat encouraged daring among the members of the 
law-breaking part of the Pacific coast community. The excite- 
ment and dangers of the Vigilance Committee days had passed 
by, and people had begun to forget that there were still some 
rogues around who had not been hung or effectually expatriated. 
But for some reason our peculiar business had been particularly 
dull for a fairly long period. We had, it is true, held up sev- 
eral stages and stopped a number of prosperous-looking indi- 
viduals, but appearances had been deceitful and luck against us. 

Our headquarters had been in a shack-like structure over in 
the hills some twenty miles from the stage line. One day we 
decided that a little intelligent ‘‘ prospecting ” was an immedi- 
ate necessity, and “‘ Brockey ” Summers was selected to carry 
on an investigation that we hoped would result in feathering 
our scanty nests for another season of carousal. Summers went 
over to Forest City and made it his special affair to discover, 
without arousing undue suspicion, what there was to be had for 
our forceful asking. While there he fell in with ‘‘ Dutch 
Trina,” whose connection with a certain dance hall, the favorite 
of the Frisco “‘ Barbary Coast,” had endeared her to every 
scalawag, blackleg, thug and plug-ugly from the days of the 
Hounds to our own unsavory time. It was Trina who found 
out that Harrington was going out on the Monday stage, home- 
ward bound, with his “ pile.” Certain pardonable indiscretions 
on Harrington’s part had made it a point of the bar-talk that 


his pile was worth having. 
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Our feminine ally with the masculine tendencies communi- 
cated her information to Summers, and very shrewdly declared 
herself “‘in on the deal.” ‘Then, probably reflecting that honor 
among thieves is much like harmony among consulting medicos, 
she suited action to words, and became a member of the expedi- 
tion against the Harrington thousands. 

English Jim and I were selected to go as passengers on the 
stage, and attend to any unforeseen difficulties. At the word, 
we were to throw up our hands, but Jim’s thumb was to indi- 
cate the spot where the dust bag could be found. I was a sort 
of handy man on this trip. If anybody on board the stage 
pulled a gun I could kick his elbow at the psychological 
moment. 

Jim took a seat at Harrington’s side. Isat behind the driver, 
and kept my foot ready for action. 

Kay soon got Harrington to talking, and I caught enough of 
the conversation to interest me. 

** Going back home, eh, pardner ?” said Jim. 

“Yes. Got my pile and I am goin’. The old lady, the 
mother, needs me — back in New York. Ever in New York ? 
No? Well, the old lady had a little shop on Greenwich 
avenue where she sold notions. An’ while I was scutterin’ 
around here, out comes a letter by the Overland that her little 
place was burned down. Now she don’t know anything about 
this lucky strike of mine. Won’t I make her happy and proud, 
though! Got a mother, pardner? What! You don’t —” 

The rattle of the wheels on a rough grade drowned out the 
words. With the next that I heard that dolt Harrington was 
actually confiding to Jim (a perfect stranger to him) that he 
had brought along two dust bags; that one of them, which 
contained all his hard-earned wealth, was under the back seat, 
and that the bag he had ostentatiously given to the driver to be 
put in the express box was full of worthless gravel. I heard 
him chuckle at his astuteness. 

‘*Good plan that,” he said. ‘‘ You can’t tell but what some 
of these road-agents had a confederate back there in Forest 
City lookin’ at me when I passed up the gravel bag How’s that 
for a rich one?” 

Again a down grade and a rattle of the wheels. 

Then we came down the cafion where the four were. At the 
command ‘“‘hands up” we all obeyed, and there was no foolish 
trouble, but when ** Brockey” ordered the treasure-box down I 
turned like a flash on Jim Kay. 

‘Turn your head, you ass,” he growled, 
punctured with lead.” 


‘ 


‘unless you want it 
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But before I turned I saw that he was pointing with his 
thumb at the box and not to the back seat. 


When we got off, I wasted no time. 

**What’n hell do you mean by bilking the gang on this game ? 
You know, and I know, what’s in that bag the gang got and 
where the real dust bag was.” 

**Never had a mother waiting for you, did you, you damned 
hell-hound ?” quoth he. 


SHIPS. 
By A. B. BENNETT. 


ONSTERS of the deep creep out — from whence and 
evi whither, and why ? 
Great hulks loom out of vapory ghosts, their sirens 
rend the sky. 
He who guides the mighty thing, this matter dread but seen, 
With us salutes the greater power than any force marine. 


Thus are the highways guided : the shuttles to and fro 

To the isles, the dim, scarce-charted wilds, suffering heat, or 
snow, 

Are moved by something fine and high, the looked-for yea or 
nay, 

Sallying forth upon a word, unless it bids them stay. 

The lines upon the fretted chart tell but a hollow tale; 

For here, where a zigzag marks the course, there raged a 
howling gale; 

And here, in swooning silence, the oily tropics dream, 

Where treacherous reefs in quiet lie in path of rapid stream. 


Behold! the stars are marshalled out after the setting sun ; 

It is now long thoughts roam wider out than any courses run, 

And these guide more than compass. ‘The elements be kind 

To the ship that carries men on board who leave good wives 
behind ! 


By some Divine instruction, prattle of little lips, 

Through the velvety night-watch babbling makes wise the man 
of ships; 

And seas are less uncertain, less far away the goal, 

Because of a love in verity — love of a human soul. 


May no half-human sea-dog, an off-cast from the land, 

On the bridge of a trim-built vessel hold word of high command ; 
But send us those commanders, bred for the sea Down East, 
Whose long generations fought for them their fight against the 


Beast. 


Ensenada, Mex. 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 
To the Pacific Coast of America. 


(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 
Sir Francis Drakk. — III. 


ERE they received news of something that had lately happened in 
KN or near Europe, since their departure thence. In particular of the 
Death of some great Personages, as the King of Portugal, and both 
the King of Morocco and Fesse, all three slain in one day in one 
Battle in Africa. Also the death of Henry 3 King of France, who was 
murdered by one Jaques Clement, a Monk, by the Contrivance of the 
Papists, because he seem’d to incline to the Protestants to secure himself 
from the Ambition of the House of Guise, and others of the Holy Leagues, 
(as they call it) whereby they obliged themselves never to suffer any to Rule 
in France who either had or was likely to profess any other but the Catholick 
Religion. They had likewise an Account of the Death of the Pope, whose 
usurped Authority being lessened in Europe, he had endeavoured to advance 
it in America, so that in all places where the Spaniards have Power, the In- 
fection of Popery hath spread itself, which hath produced the same accursed 
Fruits as in Christendom; and in the Cities of Lima, Panama, Mexico, and 
the Countries adjacent, no place is free from those Vices this Religion too 
much indulges as Whoredom, Sodomy, and such other Beastialities as are 
not fit to be named among Christians, of which the Actors seem not at all 
ashamed, since the Pope’s Pardons are so common and so cheap in those 
Countries, from which by the multitude of Offenders, the Monks and Friers 
reap no small Advantage. 

This gives such Scandal to the poor ignorant Indians, that though they 
have forced Conversion, they are no better Christians, nor know no more 
of the Doctrines of the Gospel than before, yet they seem by the light of 
nature to abhor and detest the filthy and abominable Lives of most of the 
Spanish Priests and People: Herein seeming to parallel the Scypions in 
respect to the Grecians, who, though barbarously rude and ignorant in 
Learning, yet in Modesty, Temperance, and other Moral Virtues, far ex- 
celled the Wise and Learned Greeks, who presumptuously gloried to be the 
most knowing and civilized Peoples in the World. 

But though the Antichristian Clergy industriously endeavor to keep 
them in more than heathenish darkness, yet even among these illiterate 
People God doth not leave himself without Witness, for several of them 
boldly reproved the abominable licentiousness of these pretended Spanish 
Christians, both in their Doctrines, and Practices, which so alarmed the 
Priests, that about two Months before General Drake’s arrival, 12 Persons 
were apprehended at Lima for the Profession of the true Religion, and 
being brought before their bloody Spiritual Tribunal, were condemned to 
be burnt to Death, six of whom suffered that cruel Execution, being all 
bound to one Stake, and the rest remained in Prison, expecting daily to 
drink of the same bitter Cup.* 

General Drake now considering that they were come one degree North of 
the Equinoctial Line to the entrance of the Bay of Panama, and that there 
was little hopes their lost Ships should be before them, since they could 
get no notice of them in so long a Course, and with the strictest Search 
and Inquiry, and that the Time of the Year drew on wherein their General, 
if ever must prosecute his Design of discovering a Passage about the 
North parts of America, from the South Sea into our own Ocean, which 


*alla very fair example of the 16th century A. P. A. credulity. 
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would be serviceable to his Country for the future and themselves might 
have a much nearer passage home, they therefore concluded to find out a 
convenient place for trimming their Ship, and getting Wood, Water, and 
other Provisions aboard, and then to hasten for discovering this Passage 
through which they might return with Joy to their much desired homes ; 
Sailing therefore March 7. toward the Island of Cainos they arrived there 
the 16th, setting themselves in a fresh River between that and the Contin- 
ent for finishing their Affairs, where there happened a terrible Earthquake 
which was so violent, that the Shipand Pinnace, though near an English 
Mile from the Shoar, trembled and shook, as if on dry Land. They found 
here Fish, Wood, and fresh Water, besides Allagators and Monkeys, with 
many other necessaries that they wanted. In their Passage hither, they 
took one Ship more, which was the last they met with on all these Coasts, 
laden with Linnen, China, Silk, and China Dishes, and a Faulcon curi- 
ously wrought in Gold with a great Emerald in the Breast thereof. 

From hence, March 25, 1579. they resolved to sail the nearest Course the 
Wind would permit, without touching any where in a long way, passing by 
Port Papagaiat, the Port of the Vale of the most rich and excellent Bolms, 
Jericho, Quantapien, and divers others ; as also certain Gulphs hereabout, 
which continually send forth such violent Winds, as much endanger the 
Spanish Ships, if they goto near. But having notice that they should oft 
have Calms, and contrary Winds near the Coast, and that if they run off 
to Sea to avoid them, they wouid not then meet with Land again when 
they would, the General thought fit to increase their Provisions, and there- 
fore at the next Harbour, called Guatuco, inhabited by Spaniards, they by 
trading supplied themselves with Bread and other necessaries, and then 
departed from the Coast of America; but yet not forgetting to take with 
them a Pot of about a Bushel full of Ryals of Plate that they found in 
the Town, with a Chain of Gold, and other Jewels, which they intreated 
of a Spaniard, who was flying away with them, to leave behind, Next 
Day, April 16, they went directly to Sea, sailing 500 Leagues in Longitude 
to geta Wind, and by June 3 got one thousand four hundred Leagues, 
coming into forty two Deg North Latitude, where they felt an extream 
Alteration from Heat to Cold, which much impared their Healths, made 
the Ropes of their Ship stiff, and the rain was turned into Hail, so that 
they seemed rather in the Frozen Zone than so near the Sun, and sailing 
two Degrees further, the Cold encreased so severely, that their Hands were 
benummed, and they durst hardly bring them from under their Garments 
to feed themselves. Neither could they impute this to the Tenderness of 
their Bodies coming out of those very hot Countries, since their Meat, al- 
most as soon as from the Fire, was frozen, and their Tackle so stiff, that 
six Men were hardly able to perform what was usually done by three, 
which very much discouraged them; but General Drake comforting and 
persuading them to trust in God’s Providence, who never fails his Child- 
ren, and that they should now quit themselves like Men, and endure this 
short Trouble and Extremity with Patience, since they were sure thereby 
to obtain speedy Comfort and Glory. By such Motives as these he put Life 
into them, so that every Man was armed with a Resolution to see the ut- 
most Discovery that could be that way. 

The Land in that Part of America, bearing farther West than they 
imagined, they were nearer to it than they were aware, and yet the Cold 
still increased. June 5. they were driven by the Winds towards the Shoar, 
which they then first descried, and anchored in a Bay much exposed to 
the Winds and Flaws, and when they ceased, there instantly followed 
thick stinking Fogs, which ncthing but the Wind could remove, and that 
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was always violent. So that not able to stay here, nor go farther north- 
ward for the Cold and Wind, which was full against them, getting to Sea, 
they were forcibly carried southward from forty eight to thirty eight De- 
grees, where they found the Land low and plain, with some few Hills 
covered with Snow. June 17, they came to a convenient Harbour, and con- 
tinued there till June 23; during which, tho’ in the height of Summer, yet 
they had constant nipping Cold (being fourteen Days without Sight of the 
Sun for the Fogginess of the Air) which had such Influence not only upon 
their Bodies, who came out of the Heat but upon the Inhabitants them- 
selves, though accustomed thereto, who yet came shivering to them in 
their warm Furrs, crowding together to receive Heat of each other, the 
Trees being without Leaves, and the Ground without Grass even in June 
and July ; the poor Birds and Fowls not daring to stir from their Nests, (as 
they found after they had laid their first Eggs, ’till they were hatch’d, and 
had got some Strength, but had this Advantage, that their Bodies being 
exceeding hot perfect their Young sooner than in other Places. Tho’ 
the real Cause of this Extremity is uncertain, yet it is judged to proceed 
from the large Continent of America and Asia, near together, northward 
of this Place, from whose high Mountains, always covered with Snow, 
the North-west Winds, which usually blow on these Coasts, bring this al- 
most unsufferable Sharpness, which the Sun in his greatest Heat is not 
able to dissolve, from whence the Earth is so barren, and the Snow lies at 
their Doors almost in the midst of Summer, but is never off their Hills, 
from whence proceed those stinking Fogs thro’ which the Sun cannot 
pierce, nor draw the Vapours higher into the Air, except the fierce Winds do 
sometimes scatter them; and when gone, the Fogs return as before. 
Some Seamen aboard, who had been in Greenland, affirmed they never felt 
such Cold in the end of Summer, as now in these two hot Months, from 
whence it may be supposed, there is no Passage through these Northern 
Seas, or if there be it is Unnaviable, the Ice and Cold met with therein. 
Neither in all their sailing on these Coasts to forty-eight Degrees, could 
they find the Land bend the least towards the East, but running always 
Northwest, as if it directly met with Asia; and even then, when they had 
a Wind to carry them through, if any such Passage had been, yet they had 
a smooth Sea, an ordinary Tide, which could not have happened had there 
been a Streight, as they concluded there was none. 

Next Day after their coming to Anchor in the Harbour aforementioned, 
the Natives of the Country discovering them, sent a Man to him in a Canoe 
with all Expedition, but began to speak to them at a great distance, but 
approaching nearer, made a long solemn Oration, with many Signs and 
Gestures after their manner, moving his Hands and turning his Head; 
and after he had ended with great Shew of Respect and Submission, re- 
turned again to Shoar. He repeated the Ceremony a second and third 
Time; bringing with him a Bunch of Feathers, like those of a blacx 
Crow, neatly placed on a String, and gathered into a round Bunde, exactly 
cut, equal in length, which (as they understood afterwards) was a special 
Badge worn upon the Head of the Guard of the King’s Person. He 
brought also a little Basket made of Rushes, full of a Herb called Tobah, 
which tied to a short Rod he cast into their Boat. The General intended 
instantly to have recompenced him, but could not perswade him to receive 
any thing, except a Hat thrown out of the Ship into the Water refusing 
any thing else, though it were upon a Board thrust off to him, and so 
presently returned. After this their Boats could row no way, but they 
would follow them, seeming to adore them as Gods. 

June 21, their Ship being leaky, came near the Shoar to land their Goods ; 
but to prevent any Surprize, the General sent his Men ashoar first, with 
all Necessaries for making Tents, and a Fort for securing their Purchase ; 
which the Natives observing, came down hastily in great Numbers, with 
such Weapons as they had, as if angry, but without the least thought of 
Hostility ; for approaching them they stood as Men ravished with Admiration 
at the Sight of such things as they had never before heard nor seen, seeming 
rather to reverence taem as Deities, than to design War against them as 
mortal Men, which they discovered every Day more clearly, during the 
whole Time of staying among them. Being directed by Signs to lay down 
their Bows and Arrows, they immediately obeyed, as well as the rest, who 
came continually to them; so that in a little while there were a great 
Company of Men and Women to confirm this Peace which they seemed so 
willing to agree to, the General and his Men treated them very courteously, 
bestowing on them freely what might cover their Nakedness, and 
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making them sensible they were not Gods but Men, and had them- 
selves need of Garments to cover their Shame, and persuaded them to pu 
on Cloaths, eating and drinking in their Presence to satisfy them, that 
being Men, they could not live without it; yet all would not prevail to per- 
suade them that they were not Gods: In recompence of Shirts, Linnen, 
Cloth, and the like, bestowed on them, they gave the General and his Com- 
pany Feathers, Cawls of Network, Quivers for Arrows made of Fawn- 
skins, and the Skins of those Bexsts the Women wore on their Bodies. 

Being at length fully contented with viewing them, they returned with 
Joy to their Houses, which are dug round within the Earth, and have from 
the Surface of the ground, Poles of Wood set up and joined together at 
the top like a spired Steeple, which being covered with Earth, no Water 
can enter, and are very warm, the Door being also the Chimney to let out 
the Smoak, which are made slopous, like the Scuttle of a Ship: Their 
Beds are on the hard Ground strewed with Rushes, with a Fire in the midst 
round which they lye, and the roof being low round and close, gives a very 
great Reflection of Heat to their Bodies. The Men generally go naked, but 
the Women combing out Bulrushes, make with them a loose Garment, 
which ty’d round their middle, hangs down about their Hipps: And hides 
what Nature would have concealed: They wear likewise about their 
shoulders a Deer skin with the Hair thereon: They are very obedient and 
serviceable to their Husbands, doing nothing without their command or 
consent: Returning to their Houses they made a lamentable Howling and 
Cry, which the English, though three Quarters of a Mile distance heard 
with Wonder, the Women especially extending their Voices with doleful 
Shrieks. 

Notwithstanding this seemed Submission and Respect, the General hav- 
ing experienced the Treachery of other Infidels, provided against any 
Alteration of their mind, setting up Tents, and intrenching themselves 
with Stone walls, which done, they grew more secure. Two days after 
this first Company were gone a great Multitude of others, invited by their 
Report, came to visit them, who as the other, brought Feathers, and Bags 
of Tobah for Presents, or rather for Sacrifices, believing they were Gods ; 
coming to the Top of the Hill, at the Bottom whereof they had built their 
Fort, they made a stand, where their chief Speaker wearied himself, and 
then with a long Oration, using such violent Gestures, and so strong a 
Voice, and speaking so fast that he was quite out of Breath. Having 
done, all the rest bowed their Bodies very lowly and reverently to the 
Ground, crying Oh, as consenting to all had been said: then leaving their 
Bows with their Women and Children behind, they came down with their 
Presents in such an awful Posture, asif they had indeed appeared before a 
Deity thinking themselves happy to be near General Drake, and especially 
when he accepted what they so willingly offered, getting as nigh him as 
possible, imagining they approached a God. 

Mean time the Women, as if frantick, used unnatural Violence to them- 
selves, striking dreadfully, and tearing their Cheeks with their Nails till 
the Blood streamed down their Breasts, rending their Garments from the 
upper Parts of their Bodies, and holding their Hands over their Heads, 
thereby to expose their Breasis to danger; they furiously threw them- 
selves on the Ground, not regarding whether it were wet or dry, but 
dashed their naked Bodies against Stones, Hilis, Woods, Bushes, Briars or 
whatever lay in their way, which Cruelty they repeated (yea some Women 
with Child) fifteen or sixteen times together, till their Strength faiied 
them thereby, which was more grievous to the English to see, than 
themselves to suffer. This bloody Sight ended, the General and his Com- 
pany fell to Prayers, and by lifting up their Hands and Eyes to Heaven, 
signified that their God, whom they ought to worship, was above in the 
Heavens, whom they humbly besought, if it were his Pleasure, to open 
their blind Eyes, that they might come to the Knowledge of JESUS 
CHRIST: While the English were at Prayers, singing of Psalms, and 
reading some chapters in the Bible, they sat very attentive, andat the End 
of every Pause, cried out with one Voice, Oh I, seeming to rejoice therein, 
yea, delighted to so much in their singing Psalms, that after, when they 
resorted to them, they ardently desired that they should sing. After their 
Departure they returned all that the General had give them, thinking 
themselves sufficiently happy in having free Access to them. 

Three Days after June 26, the News having spread itself farther into the 
Country, another great Number of People were assembled, aud among 
them their KING himself, a Man of a comely Presence and Stature, attended 
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with a Guard of an hundred tall stout Men, having sent two Ambassadors 
before, to tell the General their Hioh, or King, was coming ; one of them 
in delivering his Message spake low, which the other repeated Verbatim 
with a loud Voice, wherein they continued about half an Hour; which 
ended by Signs they desired some Present to their King to assure him of 
coming in Peace, which the General willingly granted, and they joyfully 
went back to their Hioh. A while after, their King with all his Train 
appeared in as much Pomp as he could, some loudly crying and singing 
before him ; as they came nearer, they seemed greater in their Actions: 
In the Front before him marched a tall Man of a good Countenance, carry- 
ing the Sceptre, or Mace Royal, of black Wood, about a Yard and half 
long, upon which hung two Crowns, one less than the other, with three 
very long Chains oft doubled, and a Bag of the Herb Tobah; the Crowns 
were of Knit-work wrought curiously with Feathers of divers Colours, and 
of a good Fashion, the Chains seemed of Bone, the Links being in one 
Chain was almost innumerable, and worn by very few, who are stinted to 
their Number, some of ten, twelve, or twenty, as they exceed in Chains, 
are thereby accounted more honourable. Next the Sceptre bearer came the 
King himself, with his Guard about him, having on his Head a Knit work 
Cawl, wrought somewhat like a Crown, and on his Shoulders a Coat of 
Rabbet Skins reaching to his Waste. The Coats of his Guard were of the 
same Shape, but other Skins, having Cawls with Feathers, covered with a 
Down growing on an Herb, exceeding any other Down for Fineness, and 
not to be used by any but those about the King’s Person, who are also per- 
mitted to wear a Plume of Feathers on his Head, in sign of honour, and 
the Seeds of this Herb, are used only in Sacrifice to their Gods. After 
them followed the Common People almost naked, whose long Hair tied up 
in a Bunch behind, was stuck with Plumes of Feathers, but in the forepart 
only one Feather like an Hord, according to their own Fancy, their Faces 
were all painted, some White, others Black, or other Colours, every Man 
bringing something in his Hand fora Present: the Rear of their company 
consisted in Women and Children, each Woman carrying a Basket or two 
with Bags of Tobah, a Root called Patah (whereof they make Bread, and 
eat it either Raw or Baked,) broiled Fishes like Pilchards, the Seeds and 
Down aforementioned, and such other things: Their Baskets are made of 
Rushes like a deep Boat, and so well wrought as to hold Water. They hang 
pieces of Pearl shells, and sometimes Links of these Chains on the Brims, 
to signify they were only used in the Worship of their Gods; they are 
wrought with matted down of read Feathers into various Forms. 

General Drake caused his Men to be on their guard whatever might 
happen, and going into his Fort, made the greatest shew possible of War- 
like Preparations, (as he usually did) so that had they been real Enemies- 
they might thereby be discouraged from attempting anything against them. 
Approaching nearer, and joining closer together, they gave a gen- 
eral Salutation, and after Silence, he who carried the Sceptre, prompted by 
another assign’d by the King, repeated loudly what the other spoke low, 
their Oration lasting half an hour, at the close whereof they uttered a 
common Amen, in Approbation thereof: Then the King with the whole 
number of Men and Women (the little Children remaining only behind) 
came farther in the same Order down to the Foot of the Hill near the Fort ; 
When the Sceptre bearer, with a composed Countenance, began a Song, 
and as it were a Dance, and was followed by the King and all the rest, 
but the Women, who were silent: They came near in their Dance, and the 
General perceiving their honest Simplicity, let them enter freely within 
their Bulwarks, where continuing awhile singing and dancing, the Women 
following with their Bowls in their Hands, their Bodies bruised, and their 
Faces, Breasts and other Parts, torn and spotted with Blood: Being tired 
with this Exercise, they by Signs desired the General to sit down, to whom 
their King and others seemed to make Supplication, that he would be the 
King and Governor of their Country, to whom they were most willing to re- 
sign the Government of themselves and their Posterity ; and more fully to 
declare their meaning, the King with all the rest unanimously singing a 
Song, joyfully set the Crown on his Head, enriching his Neck with Chains, 
offering him many other Things, and honouring him with the Title of 
Hiho, concluding with a Song and Dances of Triumph, that they were not 
enly visited by Gods, (which they still judged them) but that the great God 
was become their King and Patron, and they now the happiest People in 
the World. 

The General observing them so freely to offer all this to him, was un- 
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willing to disoblige them, since he was necessitated to continue there some 
time, and to require Relief in many things from them not knowing what 
Advantage it might bring in time to his own Country, therefore in the 
Name and for the Use of Queen Elizabeth, he took the Sceptre, Crown, and 
Dignity of that Land upon him, wishing that the Riches and Treasures 
thereof, wherein the upper Parts abound, might be as easily transported 
thither, as he had obtained the Sovereignty thereof, from a People who 
have Plenty, and are of a very loving and tractable Nature, seemingly 
ready to embrace Christianity, if it could be preach’d and made known to 
them. ‘These Ceremonies over, the common People leaving the King and 
his Guard mingled themselves among them strictly surveying every Man, 
and enclosing the youngest, offered Sacrifices to them with a lamentable 
Shriek and weeping, tearing their Flesh from off their Faces with their 
Nails, and this not the Women only, but old Men likewise were even as 
violent in roaring and crying asthey. The English much grieved at the 
Power of Satan over them, shewed all kind of dislike hereto by lifting 
their Eyes and Hands toward Heaven; but they were so mad on their 
Idolatry, that tho’ held from rending themselves, yet when at Liberty, 
were as violent as before, till those they adored were conveyed into their 
Tents; whom yet as Men distracted they raged for again: ‘Their Madness 
a little qualified, they complained to them of their Griefs and Diseases, 
as old Aches, shrunk Sinews, cankered Sores, Ulcers, and Wounds lately 
received, wherewith divers were afflicted, and mournfully desired Cure for 
them, making Signs, that if they did but blow upon them, or touch their 
Maladies, they should be healed. In pity to them, and to shew they were 
but Men, they used common Ointment and Plasters for their Relief, be- 
seeching God to enlighten their Minds. 

During their Stay here they usually brought Sacrifices every third Day, 
till they clearly understood the English were displeased, whereupon their 
Zeal abated; yet they continually resorted to them with such Eagerness, 
that they oft forgot to provide Sustenance for themselves, so that the 
General, whom they counted their Father, was forced to give them 
Victuals, as Muscles, Seals, and the like, wherewith they were extreamly 
pleased, and since they could not accept of Sacrifices, they, hating Ingrati- 
tude, forced what they had upon them in recompence, though never so use- 
ful to themselves: They are very ingenious, and free from Guile or 
Treachery ; their Bows and Arrows (which are their only Weapons, and 
almost all their Wealth) they use very skilfully, yet without much Execu- 
tion, they being fitter for Children than Men, though they are usually so 
strong, that oneof them could easily carry that a Mile together without 
Pain, which two or three Englishmen there could hardly bear; they run 
very swift and long, and seldom go any other Pace; if they see a Fish so 
near the Shoar as to reach the Place without swimming, they seldom 
miss it. 

Having finished their Affairs, the General and some of his Company 
made a Journey up the Country to observe their manner of Living, with 
the Nature and Commodities of the Country: They found their Houses 
such as you have heard, and many being fix’d in one Place, made divers 
Villages: The Inland was far different from the Sea shoar, it being a 
very fruitful Soil, furnished with all necessaries, and stored with large fat 
Deer, whereof they saw Thousands in an Herd, and Rabbets of a strange 
kind, having Tails like Rats, and Feet like a Mole, with a Natural Bag 
under their Chin, wherein, after they have filled their Belly abroad, they 
put the rest for Relieving their Young, or themselves when they are 
willing to stay at home. They eat their Bodies, but preserve their Skins, 
of which the Royal Garments of their King are made. This Country 
General Drake called Nova Albion, both because it had white Cliffs toward 
the Sea, and that its Name might have some likeness to England, which 
was formerly so called. Before they went hence, the General caused a 
Mountain to be erected, signifying that the English had been there, and 
asserting the Right of Queen Elizabeth, and her Successors, to that King- 
dom, all engraven in a Plate of Brass, and nailed toa great firm Post, with 
the Time of their Arrival, the Queen’s Name, and the free Resignation of 
the Country by the King and People into her Hands, like wise his Picture 
and Arms, and underneath the General’s Arms. 

The Spaniards had never any Commerce, nor ever set Foot in this 
Country, their utmost Acquisitions being many degrees Southward thereof; 
and now the Time of their Departure being at hand, the joy of the Natives 
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was drowned in extream Sorrow, pouring out woful Complaints and 
grievous Sighs and Tears, for leaving them ; yet since they could not have 
their Presence (they supposed them indeed to be mindful of them in their 
Absence) declaring by signs that they hoped hereafter to see them again, 
and before the English were awake, set fire to a Sacrifice, which they 
offered to them, burning therein a Chain of a Bunch of Feathers. The 
General endeavoured by all means to hinder their Proceedings, but could 
not prevail, till they fell to Prayers and singing of Psalms, when allured 
thereby, forgetting their Folly, and leaving their Sacrifice unconsumed, 
and the Fire, to go out, imitating the English in all their Actions, they 
lift up their Heads and Eyes to Heaven as they did. July 23. they took a 
sorrowful Leave of them but loath to part with them, they went to the top 
of the Hills to keep sight of them as longas possible, making Fires before, 
behind, and on each side of them, wherein they supposed Sacrifices were 
offered for their happy Voyage. A little without their Harbour lye certain 
Isles called by them the Islands of St. James, wherein were plenty of Seals 
and Fowls, and Landing in one of them next day, they supplied themselves 
with competent Provisions for some time. 

The General now finding the Extremity of the Cold increase, the Sun 
being gone further, and the Winds constantly blowing Northerly, giving 
no hope of finding a Passage through these Northern Seas, he resolved 
with the general Approbation of all, to lose no more time, but sail directly 
to the Molucco Islands. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF DRAKE’S VISIT TO THIS COAST. 
{From Harris’s Voyages, 1745, beginning at Panama.] 


The Admiral, now thinking he had, in some measure, revenged both 
the public Injuries of his Country, as well as his own private 
Wrongs, upon the Spaniards, began to deliberate upon his Return 
home. But which Way he should take, was the Question to be re- 
solved: To return by the Streights of the South Sea (and as yet no other 
Passage had been discovered) he thought would be to throw himself into 
the Hands of the Spaniards, who would probably there wait for him, with 
a far greater Strength than he could now cope with; for he had at this 
time but one Ship left, not strong, though it was a very rich one. All 
things therefore considered, he resolved to go round to the A/oluccas, and 
so follow the Course of the Portugese, to get Home by the Cape of Good 
Hope: But, being becalmed, he found it necessary to sail more Northerly 
to get a good Wind; upon which Design they Sailed at least 600 Leagues, 
which was all the way they made from Apri/ 16. to June 3. /une 5. being 
got into 43° of North Latitude, they found the Air excessive cold ; and the 
further they went, the Severity of the Weather was more intolerable : 
Upon which score they made toward the Land, till they came into 38° 
North Latitude, under which height of the Pole they found a very good 
Bay, and had a favourable Wind to enter the same. Accordingly here they 
had some Correspondence with the People of the Country, whose Houses 
lay all along upon the Water-side. ‘They sent the Admiral a Present of 
Feathers, and Cawls of Net-work, who entertained them with so much 
Kindness and Liberality, that the poor People were infinitely pleased. 
Though the Country be cold, yet they so order the matter in the framing of 
their Houses, as to live out of danger of starving ; for they surround them 
with a deep Trench, upon the outmost Edge of which they raise up great 
Pieces of Timber, which close altogether at the Top like the Spire of a 
Steeple ; their Bed is the bare Ground, strewed with Rushes, and their 
Fire-place in the Middle, about which they all lie. The Men go naked, the 
Women wear a close Garment of Bulrushes, dressed after the manner of 
Hemp, which, fastened about their Middles, hangs down to their Hips, and 
upon their Shoulders they have a Deer’s Skin; but their very good quali- 
ties make Amends for their ordinary Dress and Figure, being extremely 
dutiful to their Husbands. The Admiral had, quickly after, another Pres- 
ent from them, which was Feathers and Bags of Tobacco ; a considerable 
Body of them waiting upon him at the same time: They were all gath- 
ered together at the Top of an Hill, from whence their Speaker harangued 
the Admiral, who lay below in his Tent pitched at the Bottom of the Hill: 
When this was ended, they left their Weapons, and came down, offering 
their own presents, and, at the same time, civilly returning those which 
the Admiral had made them. All the while,women the who remained above, 
possessed with a mad Fury, tore their Hair, and made dreadful Howlings, 
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which is the common Music at their Sacrifices, something of which Nature 
was then solemnizing : But whilst these above were serving the Devil, 
the Men below were better employed, attending very diligently to Divine 
Service, then performed in the Admiral’s Tent. These Circumstances, 
though trivial in themselves, are of Consequence in asserting our first 
Discovery of California. 

The News of the FAngilish being there, having spread about in the 
Country, there came Two Ambassadors to the Admiral, to tell him, that 
the King was coming to wait upon him, and desired a Token of Peace to 
assure his safe Conduct. The Admiral having given this, the whole Train 
began to march towards them, and that in very good and graceful Order: 
In the Front came a very comely Person, bearing the Sceptre before the 
King, upon which hung Two Crowns, and Three Chains of a very great 
length: The Crowns were made of Net-work, and artificially wrought 
with Feathers of many Colours, and the Chains were made of Bones. Next 
to the Sceptre-bearer came the King himself, a very comely proper Person, 
shewing an Air of Majesty in all his Deportmert; he was surrounded by a 
Guard of tall martial-looked Men, who were all clad in Skins: Next to 
these came the common People, having (to make the finer Shew) painted 
their Faces, some white, some black, and some of other Colours, and all 
with their arms full of Presents, even the very children notexcepted. The 
Admiral drew up all his Men in Line of Battle, and stood ready to receive 
them within his Fortifications: At some Distance from him, the whole 
Train made a Halt, and kept a profound Silence, at which Time the Sceptre- 
bearer made a Speech of half an Hourlong: ‘This being ended, the same 
Officer, of a Speech-maker, became a Dancing-master, and, at the same 
time, struck up a Song, in both which he was followed by the King, Lords, 
and Common people, who came singing and dancing up to the Admiral’s 
Fences. Being all set down there, (after some preliminary compliments) 
the King made a solemn offer of his whole Kingdom, and its Dependences, 
to the Admiral, desiring him to take the Sovereignty upon him; and pro- 
fessing, that he himself would be his very loyal subject: And, that this 
might not seem to be mere compliment and Pretence, he did, by the con- 
sent of his Nobles there present, take off the illustrious Crown of Feathers 
from his own head, and fix it upon the Admiral’s; and at the same time, 
investing him with the other Ensigns of Royalty, did, as much as in him 
lay, make him King of the Country. The Admiral accepted of this new- 
offered Dignity, as her Majesty’s Representative, in her Name, and for 
her Use ; it being probable, that from this Donation, whether made in jest 
or In earnest, by these /ndians, some real Advantages might hereafter re- 
dound to the English Nation and Interest here in those parts. The common 
People dispersed themselves up and down everywhere among the Admiral’s 
Tent’s, expressing an Admiration and Value for the Zng/ish to the Degree 
of Madness and Profaneness, coming before them with sacrifices, which 
they pretended to offer with a profound Devotion to them, till they, by 
Force, kept back, expressing their utmost Abhorrence of them ; and direct- 
ing them to the Supreme Maker and Preserver of all Things, whom alone 
they ought to honour with religious Worship. The Admiral and his People 
travelled to some Distance up in the Country, which they found to be ex- 
ceedingly full of Deer, which were large and fat, and very often 1000 in 
a Herd. There was also sucha vast Plenty of Rabbets, that the whole 
Country seemed to be one intire great Warren; they were of the Bigness 
of a Barbary Coney, their Heads like those in our Parts, their Feet like a 
Mole’s, and their Tail resembling that of a Rat; under the Chin of each 
Side is fastened a Bag, into which the Creature injects what Food it gets 
Abroad, and preserves it for a Time of Necessity. The Flesh of them is 
a valuable Dish among the Natives, and their Skins afford Robes for the 
King, and all the great Men. The Earth of the Country seemed to promise 
very rich Veins of Gold and Silver, there being hardly any digging with- 
out throwing up some of the Ores of them. The Admiral called it Nova 
Albion, partly in Honour to his own Country, partly from the Prospects of 
white Cliffs and Banks, which it yields to them that view it from the Sea. 
At his Departure hence, he set up a Monument with a large Plate, upon 
which were engraven her Majesty’s Name, Picture, Arms, Title to the 
Country, the Time of their Arrival there, and the Admiral’s own Name. 
In this Country the Spaniards had never left Footing, nor did they ever 
discover the Land by many Degrees Southward of this Place. 


[REND OF DRAKE.] 
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Se-quo-ya, “ the American Cadmus,’ was the 
only Indian that ever invented a written lan- 
guage. The League takes its title from this great 
Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named (*‘Sequo- 
tas”’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant Redwoods 
of California. 
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await its term in the historical review of the Warner's 

Ranch eviction it is hoped to print some day in these 
pages, has been added to the record. 
, When California courts, in complacent but mortal ignorance 
of the laws upon which all basic land titles in California are 
founded, gave a verdict ousting the Mission Indians of Warner’s 
Ranch from their immemorial home, it was desired to carry the 
ease up to the Supreme Court of the United States. To appeal 
to that high tribunal, properly requires a bond. The Indians, 
ef course, were hardly in shape to give such a bond. So the Indian 
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Rights Association, a national philanthropic organization to 
protect Indians, furnished the bond, which was for $5,500. The 
case went up to the U.S. Supreme Court, and found there as un- 
mitigated ignorance of the Spanish laws upon which —as the 
Court managed to realize — the whole case hinges. ‘The decree 
evicting the 300 men, women and children from the home their 
ancestors occupied long before an “‘American” ever heard of 
California, was confirmed. Readers of this magazine are fairly 
familiar with the sequel — the sharp public awakening to a dis- 
graceful and unwelcome situation; the interest taken by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Department; the labors of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission to select a new home for the unfortunates, 
and that Commission’s success in securing a place far better than 
Warner’s Ranch in every conceivable attribute except the prefer- 
ence of the Indians to stay where their fathers are buried. 

The latest step of the successful claimants to Warner’s Ranch 
—all very wealthy — was to sue the Indian Rights Association 
for the full amount of this bond. The case was tried in San 
Diego, in the latter half of November; and the plaintiffs se- 
cured a verdict for half the amount. That is, $2,738 is taken 
by law from off the backs and from out the bellies of cold and 
hungry Indians elsewhere, and given to the millionaire plaintiffs. 

One who honors History as she is nowadays attempted to be 
written — soberly, scientifically, and in her due proportion — 
cannot presume, so near in time to the fact, to chronicle this 
event save thus in bare outline. These things may not be 
judicially appraised until they shall have digested and cooled. 
Perhaps after a time they may come to look a trifle less con- 
temptible. 

Meantime, nothing delays the actual transfer of the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians to their new home, except the inevitable red tape 
of passing on the abstracts of title to the properties involved. 
As these abstracts have been in the hands of the Government 
ever since early in November — and particularly because the 
Department is alive, and the President who “stirred up” the 
routine clerks in August is quite competent to Stir Them Up 
again —it is reasonable to presume that final action is even now 
imminent. 

It is but fair to add that the wealthy gentlemen who have 
won Warner’s Ranch are “holding their horses,” and that they 
have not pushed the demand for immediate eviction of the 
Mataguay village. According to their lights, they mean to act 
honorably — even “ mercifully.” 


* 
* * 


A charter has been granted Frank Kyselka, J. M. Johnson, 
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J. S. Lindley, J. E. Tyler, Miss M. Chase and Mrs. E. R. Hillis 
to found ‘*‘ Hoopa Council of the Sequoya League” at the gov- 
ernment school and agency at Hoopa, Cal. 


7 
* * 


Receipt of $246 for the work of the League has been acknow!l- 
edged. Henry C. Newbold, Haywards, Cal., adds $5. 


* 
*x * 


The Gems of Purest Ray Serene that the dark, unfathomed 
caves of Government reports bear are not “ full many ” — but 
neither are they none. It is rather a pity that matters on 
which the nation expends so many millions of our money are so 
absolutely unknown to 99 American citizens out of every 100; 
for there are lots of things here that would interest us if we 
ever heard of them. Some would catch us a-coming, and some 
a-going —even as the two ladies who made it interesting for 
Heine, “‘the one by her affection, the other by her spite.” 
Amid the average sawdust pages of perfunctory persons that 
comply with their salary, one finds now and again something 
really worth while as a Terrible Example; and again, some 
fine protest of a man who was not born to be a red-tape dunce. 
For there are chances for scholarship and manhood, even in 
Government work. 

Well-nigh twenty years ago— at just about the time, in fact, 
that Helen Hunt Jackson was making her more formal but 
hardly less startling returns— the dull (and generally ignor- 
ant) pages of the Indian Office reports were enlivened by a 
letter which tothis day remains one of the few classics of the Ser- 
vice. We have had, in all our history of Indian Affairs, very 
few Indian agents who would know a scruple if they met it on 
the street; and still fewer who knew anything about their 
**job” except the size of its salary. But at that time, by some 
providential accident, there was a young man in charge of the 
Navajo agency in Arizona who had both brains and heart. Also, 
“nerve.” To those who have come to know and love him 
since —and they are all across the continent—it will be no 
wonder to learn that he was already a Man; but his little re- 
port resigning the Navajo agency is so vividly illustrative of 
Indian Office methods then and now —so true, so pointed, so 
alive with the indignation every honest man has felt that ever 
came really to understand the facts, that it is worthy to be res- 
cued from the obscurity of the black cloth volume in which the 
Government printed it unabridged, and to be spread on the com- 
moner minutes. It is not only a manful, unstudied protest; it 
is unto this day a picture of habitual conditions. Many an 
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Indian agent could write truthfully very much the same sort of 
a report now, if he knew enough and enough dared. For the 
Service is still made up mostly of Heads that Don’t Know and 
Hands that Don’t Care. And here was a man that both cared 
and knew— while his courage is a proverb throughout the 


Southwest. 
Navajo AGENCY, ForT DEFIANCH, ARIZ., 
August 14, 1883. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions received from your office dated 
July 13, 1883, I have the honor to submit the annual report of this agency 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. 

Premising that Idid not take charge until the first of January last, that 
I have been without adequate assistance to perform the work of the 
agency,that I was much of the time without funds, that the labor de- 
manded of an agent here under present conditions is such as to prevent his 
performing any of his duties in a satisfactory manner, I will say that this 
report must needs be incomplete. It would require the descriptive powers 
of a Scott or a Dickens to pertray the wretched condition of affairs at this 
agency in language such as to present a faithful picture ~f it to the mind 
of one who never saw it. 

This reservation is situated on the elevated table land known as the Col- 
orado plateau, and lies partly in New Mexicoand partly in Arizona. It is 
about 105 miles square, and embraces something over 10,000 square miles 
of the most worthless land that ever laid out doors. It is wholly a sand- 
stone mesa country, with occasional patches of valley land susceptible of 
cultivation by the rude Indian methods. It is almost waterless, in fact a 
barren rocky desert. What water does exist is alkaline, and nearly all of 
it is such as any well regulated animal east of the Rockies would refuse to 
drink ; still it is the only kind available for these people and the white 
workers amongst them. Many a civilized stomach ‘‘ goes back’’ on its 
owner on its first introduction to the “sheep water’? of the Navajo 
country. The face of the country is almost entirely rock. Rock every- 
where. No soil, as such, simply the sand and débris accumulated in the 
lower spots by ages of erosion and the action of water since the “early 
days’’ when the world was new. An Illinois or lowa or Kansas farmer 
would laugh to scorn the assertion that you could raise anything in the 
sandy beds which form the planting grounds of this people. 

Seventeen thousand Indians manage to extract their living (in addition 
to the mutton which forms the staple article of food ) from these spots, and 
that, too, without any Government aid. If they were not the best Indians 
on the continent they would not do it. The United States has never ful- 
filled its promises made to them by treaty. It is safe to assume that it 
never will. As I have resigned and am about to leave here, and will probably 
be relieved before this report is read, I may be pardoned for resuming 
my rights and privileges as a citizen and speaking plainly of the gross 
wrongs perpetrated by the Government on the Navajos and on the Navajo 
Agency. Whether that treatment is due to ignorance, malice, or neglect, 
it is time something was done to remedy existing evils, and I should feel 
lacking in the performance of a plain duty if I failed to point out a few of 
them. 

The character of the country, as already briefly described, makes it in- 
cumbent on these Indians to depend almost entirely on their flocks for a 
livelihood. They are purely a pastoral people, and necessarily so. Their 
sheep and goats furnish their staple food, and from the sale of wool they 
procure the other necessaries, flour, sugar, and coffee. These comprise 
almost their entire range of food supplies. 

Heretofore little in the way of aid has been furnished by the Govern- 
ment for the sick, indigent, and helpless Indians, the agent being com 
pelled to see them suffer under his eyes and to close his ears to their re- 
quests, or else supply the much-needed articles at his own expense. Com- 
ing, as I did, fresh from business life, and knowing the failure of the 
Government to fulfill its obligations to them, I for a time did my best to 
supply their needs. I spent some $800 in that way. I thought I could do 
for the United States what I could for any honest business man, firm, or 
corporation in the country — that is, make up for its omissions ; and that, 
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upon proper representations, the money would be repaid. I found, how- 
ever, that the United States does not pay anything it can avoid. I was 
compelled to stop that, of course, in self-preservation. How any man could 
turn a deaf ear to the sufferings I witnessed here last winter — to the cries 
of hungry women and children whose only support had perished, owing to 
the severity of the winter, and who were thus deprived of all means of live- 
lihood — puzzles me. But that impersonal myth, the Government, neither 
sees nor hears these things; and if anyof its officers has humanity enough 
in him to heed them, he pays the expenses. I do not state this for my own 
benefit. I shall not be here when any action is had on these matters, if it 
ever is. What I have done is done. The money it cost me is dead loss. 
An institution which does not fulfill its written obligations cannot be ex- 
pected to sustain its officers in an action dictated by any such weak senti- 
ment as humanity. But, for the sake of the unfortunate individual who 
has to wrestle with this work hereafter, I desire to call your attention to 
the need of strengthening his hands and of sustaining him in doing the 
right. 

When I came here there was not an ounce of hay or grain at this agency ; 
there was not an ounce of provisions of any kind for issue; the thermome- 
ter ranged as low as 20° below zero (and we are over 7,000 feet above the 
sea); there was not a horse that could walk two miles without falling 
down from sheer fatigue caused by hunger and age, and I was compelled 
to buy food for them at my own expense rather than see them die of star- 
vation. This at an agency for 17,000 people. There was not a house that 
would keep out the snow or the rain. The roofs leaked, the water ran in 
on the floors ( the floors are below the level of the ground ). In a word, the 
agent and employés who were to lift up these people to a higher plane, to 
carry out the civilizing policy of the Government, were expected to live in 
a lot of abandoned adobe huts, condemned by special, regular, and annual 
reports as unfit to live in fifteen years ago, condemned by every one who 
has ever seen them since, and repeatedly damned by all who have been com- 
peiled to occupy them. They are full of vermin and utterly unfit for 
human habitation. I have had to tie my children in chairs to keep them 
out of the water, on the floors, in mid-winter. I have seen my wife, a deli- 
cate lady, and who was at that time nursing a baby, walking around with 
wet feet on the floors of the agent’s palatial quarters in a freezing atmos- 
phere, and there wasn’t a dry room or a warm room in the house. I have 
seen, as soon as the weather began to moderate, the snakes come out of the 
walls of those same palatial quarters. You wonder we &ick. Of course we 
do. Isent my family away and sent in my resignation (the first time) in 
June because I felt that the conditions never wou/d be bettered. It is not 
to be supposed that the Government would pay ary more attention to the 
matter zow than it has heretofore. Through all the weary years since 
this agency was located here those who did this work betore me have begged, 
pleaded, implored for a place to live in, but all tono purpose. Why don’t 
the Government give an agent here as gooda shelter as it gives a mule at 
Fort Wingate ? 

I was told repeatedly by influential and well-meaning friends, verbally 
and by letter, to ‘* hold on,”’ ** be patient,”’ ** we can’t do it all ina month,”’ 
** just wait till Congress meets,’’ &c. You have heard it all repeatedly. 
The meeting of Congress would have been very consoling, no doubt, had I 
buried one of my loved ones as the result of this experiment. My family 
is not enduring this now, thank God; but the conditions are not bettered a 
bit (only that the weather is warmer), and the family of the agency physi- 
cian 7s putting up with it in the hope that something will be done. I 
predict they won’t stand it all next winter. ‘‘ Wait till Congress meets.”’ 
Wait until an indifferent Congress gets good and ready, and if this one 
doesn’t, wait for the next. But don’t forget towait. The same old song 
for the Indian, too. 

Last winter I promised the Indians I would go amongst them and visit 
the portions of their country which I had never seen. I have always felt 
that it was an agent’s duty to make himself personally familiar with the en- 
tire country covered by his Indians; to know their wants, their habits, 
their resources, the climatic conditions; the amount and kinds of stock 
owned by them ; the number of families, the number of children of school 
age. In short, an agent ought to know his Indians. These Indians range 
over not only the country embraced within the limits of the reservation as 
defined on the maps, but far into the adjoining lands. They are found to the 
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south of Zufii, as far east as the Rio Grande, on the north in Colorado and 
Utah, and to the west as far as the Little Colorado, as well as on the banks 
of the main Colorado. Many disputes have arisen between them and the 
surrounding whites. Many are rankling to-day. The Navajos cover more 
than 15,000 square miles of territory. 

When I announced my intention of visiting the country they inhabit, and 
of examining into all the matters of interest to them, it was joyfully received 
by the Indians, as wellas by the whites, who had been patiently waiting for 
some authoritative determination of the questions so long unsettled. 
Fifteen thousand square miles of mountain country is a good deal of 
ground for any one man to cover, in the few breathing spells one gets 
while doing the clerical work for 17,000 nomadic Indians, in quadruplicate. 
I managed to make fourteen trips amongst the tribe during the six months 
from January to June, in spite of the onerous conditions placed upon me 
by Congress ; but in denying an agent for these Indians any clerical assist- 
ance, that body prevents his performing any of the higher duties of his 
office almost as effectually as if it forbade his doing so. 

I have had no police. Navajos cannot be had for any such sum as $5 a 
month. The right to fix the pay of police should be vested in the Secretary 
of the Interior, and not be arbitrarily named by men who have no concep- 
tion of the duties required. I have had to go after red horse-thieves and 
white; to remove unlawful traders from the reserve; to recover stolen 
stock ; to chase criminals ; and to doit all myself — be agent, clerk, chief 
of police and entire force, hostler, courier, everything ; to be able to cope 
with, single-handed, and to wisely treat all the questions arising between 
17,000 Indians and their white neighbors; and to personally watch over 
and guard every item of Government property at the agency while doing 
this; in a word, to be ( were it possible )a hundred miles from here settling 
a dispute, and to be quietly making up papers and guarding the dish cloths 
and tin cups at the same moment. 

The reservation lines have never been surveyed. Oh! how often I have 
written those words. And how much they mean to the man in charge here. 
How in the world am I to be always right on questions of jurisdiction, 
guarding this immense tract with its restless occupants? Must an agent 
co.utinue to assume (as I have had to) that the reservation is right where 
he happens to be? There isn’t a mark on the ground. 

This work is a bricks-without-straw task all the way through. If a man 
has the mental and physical qualities demanded, the patience to endure, he 
can take those to a much better market —and he need not travel far. Any 
man who fills the bill here is worth $3,000 a year ‘‘and found.’’ He is 
entitled to a good, comfortable house to live in, furnished ; at least as good 
as an ordinary mechanic occupies ‘‘in the States.’’ I do not believe the 
Government will get the right man for less. It could not keep me for a 
quarter of a cent less. But I consider myself “discharged, cured.”’ I 
plead for the future worker in this field. 

The Government ought to do something for the development of water on 
this reservation. There are places where the supply of water is barely 
sufficient for the needs of a few, and where, I think, a small sum properly 
expended would develop sufficient water to irrigate considerable land. In 
other places water has cut a channel through the loose sandy soil, into 
which it finally sinks, until the present beds of the little streams are 30, 40 
feet below their former levels. These places are abandoned. Suitable 
dams would cause them to become productive by enabling the Indians to 
irrigate, and induce the natives to make permanent homes. 

Since I came here I have freed some twenty persons from slavery. A 
regular slave system has been in active operation amongst these Indians 
from time immemorial. I determined to put an end to it. The slaves are 
descendants of war captives and of persons sold into slavery from other 
tribes. The original bondsmen were Utes, Comanches, Apaches, Moquis, 
Jemez, and from other tribes. Some were Mexicans captured in infancy. 
It is estimated that there are some three hundred slaves in the hands of 
the tribe. My plan was to prevent any concert of action in opposition to 
the freeing of the slaves, by taking each clan or gens and dealing with it 
singly. By judiciously fostering the jealousies and rivalries I found exist- 
ing between them, I have so far succeeded in doing my work without open 
resistance, although some pretty violent talk was indulged in; and I was 
paid a visit one day by forty of the worst in the tribe, armed to the teeth, 
and prepared for a fight. I carried my point, however, and freed the very 
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slaves they swore they would not surrender. This work ought to continue. 
Slavery should be eradicated. 

Upon taking charge of the agency, numerous complaints came to me in 
reference to horse stealing by the Indians. I set myself to work to stop 
it, and by active measures and doing my work in person I have been able 
to do something toward that end. I have taken away from the Indians 
forty-six head of stolen horses and over five hundred sheep. Of the horses, 
fourteen were returned to their owners; and of the sheep, all but thirty- 
two. The balance of the horses and the thirty-two sheep were sold at 
public auction, under instructions from your office, after being advertised 
for three months under the laws of the Territory of Arizona, the proceeds, 
after defraying expenses, being turned over to the county treasurer of 
Apache county, Arizona, by the justice of the peace who made the sale. 

The agency farm was abandoned this season for the dual reason that we 
were without proper implements to work it and that I am of the belief that 
Government farms on Indian reservations are not the best thing for the 
Indians. The ground was turned over to the Indians, being divided into 
plots for them; and, under the intelligent supervision of the agency 
farmer, Mr. W. R. Fales, the water from Bonita Creek was conducted to 
the right spot and the whole farm systematically irrigated. The result 
is as fine a field of corn (Indian ) as one would wish to see, and a due pro- 
portion of melons and pumpkins. 

The agency school was conducted during the past season under contract 
with Dr. H. Kendall, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, and was in operation at the time I took charge, with an attendance 
of about 80 pupils. It was managed as an industrial boarding school, 
though no system of teaching industrial occupations was in operation or 
could be under the conditions existing. This was owing to the usual fail- 
ure of the United States to perform its agreements in connection with the 
Indian work. ‘The Government, by its failure, compelled the opening of 
the school in an unfinished building, without suitable appliances ; without 
even a woodshed or a water closet ; with a roof on its kitchen and dining 
room that was about as good as a sieve as a protection (it certainly was no 
better); sams everything almost that was needed for success in a school of 
this kind. Make bricks without straw, ye workers in this field. ‘‘ Wait 
for Congress,’’ and keep on waiting. But as sure as you do you'll get 
‘‘left.’”” The school is not a success thus far, and the United States 
Government is to blame. 

We have a saw-mill, which I am told cost $10,000 to place in position. 
The only covering for this valuable and useful machinery is the sky. It 
lies there exposed to the snow and the rain, to the sandstorm and the bliz- 
zard, rusting, rotting, and with a fine forest of pine timber within rifle 
shot. I have begged, implored, clamored for money to cover its nakedness. 
It makes me angry every time I look atit. I have offered to start it up at 
my own expense (the money to be refunded to me ) and to net $500 a month 
to this tribe without the cost of a dollar to the United States. This, too, 
must ‘‘ wait for Congress.’”’ It may be law, but it isn’t business. 

Congress ought to do something to enable such of these Indians as are 
willing and of the right caliber to take up land without being compelled to 
pay forit. It ought to devise means to protect them against being swin- 
died. I know a most deserving Indian who selected a ranch one hundred 
miles from the reservation twelve years ago. He has lived there ever since 
quietly, has raised seven children, has built a house and corral. Four 
years ago he went to Santa Fé to get a title to his land. He paid some 
scoundrel $160 for a worthless paper, the man representing himself as the 
United States land agent. I reported these facts and sent the paper the 
Indian had received from this swindler to your office, but nothing was 
done. That sort of work discourages others who are willing and who 
have both the desire and the ability to become independent men. 

The Navajos are, in my judgment, the most independent, self-reliant 
Indians we have ; and I believe that in native shrewdness and intellect 
they are superior to any other tribe in the country. They are all armed — 
and well armed. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. M. RIORDAN, 
United States Indian Agent. 
The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
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ant building, 120x30 feet in dimensions, which stands 

south and west of the front cloisters of the Mission San 
Juan Capistrano. The new roof is of shakes, a foot to the 
weather; but the structure is made to carry tiles if they can 
sometime be obtained. Thus far the Club has contrived to re- 
place the Capistrano roofs with the original tiles—and has thus 
reroofed all the large buildings. Now there are no more tiles ; and 
to purchase tiles for such a roof would cost a large sum — much 
more than the Club can pay while so many Mission buildings 
here and elsewhere are going to wrack for want of any sort of a 
roof whatsoever. The first thing is to get a roof which will keep 
out the weather; and the Club feels glad that it has completed 
this first duty to this building. This insures its safety ; when 
someone will come forward with the several thousand dollars for 
tiles, there will be something left to put tiles on. 

At Pala, work has been much delayed by the sickness and de- 
parture of the Club’s contractor who had the work under his su- 
pervision. It is, however, being prosecuted; and all the chief 
buildings are safe. 

At the magnificent Mission of San Luis Rey, the Club wishes 


een Club has now finished reroofing the large and import- 
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to put in several hundred dollars this spring in rebuilding the 
beautiful Roman arches recently thrown down by a “ twister.” 
Thus far, the Club has done nothing for this monarch of the 
Missions, simply because the little Franciscan colony there is 
doing much; and at other Missions there was no one to do any 
thing, save the Club. Now, however, it seems proper and in 
due succession to assist somewhat at San Luis in matters the 
hard-working and overburdened Franciscans cannot touch. 
Father O’Keefe is planning to rebuild the monastery ; and with 
the restoration of the fallen cloisters the noble old facade will 
be very much as originally. 

The Club has leases until 1912 (when they will unquestionably 
be renewed) on the Missions of San Fernando, San Juan Capis- 
trano, and Pala. It also has preference as purchaser, should any 
of these properties ever be for sale. 

To carry on this work needs money. All annual memberships 
for 1903 are now due; the more promptly they are paid, the bet- 
ter the Club can prosecute its work. Membership is open to all, 
and is but $1 per year. Life membership is $25. 

The Daughters of the Republic of Texas, under direct lead of 
De Zavala chapter, of San Antonio, have taken up landmarks 
work in the Lone Star State and are protecting, as fast as money 
can be raised, the venerable Texan Missions of San José, Con- 
cepcion and San Juan. This worthy work was inspired by the 
success of the Landmarks Club, and is due largely to the good 
American spirit of Miss Adina de Zavala, of San Antonio. Mrs. 
M. Looscan, of Houston, is another of the leading spirits in the 
cause. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LANDMARKS WORK. 





Previously acknowledged—$5863.50. 

Since received—Rent, monastery at San Fernando, $48. 

$1 each—Miss Jessie Washburn, Adolph Petsch, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Bradbury Cilley, Covina, Cal.; Remey T. Vesque, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
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JOTHING WITHOUT;AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 








That with no more than a little quaver of the breath a tired 
old woman has overstepped our trivial hedged paths and gone 
forth upon the inevitable Long Trail—this is the least of it 
For she went even as we could have wished who loved her— full 
of years and honors, ripened and enriched by such a life as no 
woman will ever have the chance to live again; swiftly, pain- 
lessly, without an apprehension; her last conscious thought 
aglow with the Christmas spirit. But with her went out an 
Epoch. She was the last of the Old Guard of American Chivalry. 
It never surrendered; but it has died. We had our Stone Age 
with the Puritans, our Iron Age with the Independence and its 
confirming. Now we are in the Gilded Age, and have almost 
forgotten every other. But between was the Age of Real Gold; 
the one National Romance, the only American Odyssey, the only 
American Crusades—the time and the temper when we had 
Jasons for our Golden Fleece, and Lion Hearts for the Holy 
Sepulchre of human rights; when Americans Won the West and 
wiped out that “‘Great American Desert” which two genera- 
tions ago covered half the map of the United States; aye, and 
the worse American Desert that made half that map black; 
when Americans looked up to Whittier and Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips rather than to Pierpont Morgan; when Jefferson and 
his heirs dreamed out a nation no longer provincial, and Benton 
and Frémont made the dream come true; when the Senate of the 
United States meant Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, rather 
than Matt. Quay and Mark Hanna. In a word, when Every- 
thing was Different. It is all gone, now; and with her, almost 
the last visible reminder of it. But—thanks to Something 
longer-lived than our tuppenny memories— we can never again 
be quite as if That Day had never been. 

There is no possible question that Jessie Benton Frémont* was 
the greatest woman in the history of the West — that is, in much 
more than half the area of the United States. There is not even 
a comparison. She was more personally and more intimately 
connected with the acquisition of California than any other 
woman or consensus of women; more than most statesmen; and 
California was pretty much the West—for you will remember 


. Died in Los Angeles, December 27, 1902. 
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that, even so laté as our Civil War, it was more than 2,000 miles 
from California to the next American State except Texas. No 
other woman in the history of America has had the like influ- 
ence upon the destiny of any portion of the Union. No other 
American woman has been, while living, such a national figure— 
for of course the Martha Washington cult is wholly posthumous. 
Only one other woman has had the familiar compliment of being 
called by the whole nation affectionately by her maiden name; 
and that one with far less keenness of interest. It is, indeed, 
hardly doubtful that Mrs. Frémont is the most romantic female 
figure in all our national history. And there is no doubt what- 
ever that she deserved the homage she had. 

She was daughter of the very first —and to this day foremost — 
American Senator who really comprehended what the West 
means to the provincial huddle of Eastern States. She had of 
him not only what goes with a father’s blood, but his loving con- 
fidence, his respect and his personal training. At16she married 
the man next him in Making the West—the man that got us 
California ; the man who became the first presidential candidate 
of the Republican party; the defeated candidate, who explored 
more of the United States than have all its presidents put 
together (not forgetting the splendid wilderness journeys of 
Washington); the candidate who added a thousand-fold more 
valuable territory to the nation than all its presidents put 
together have done; the general who issued an Emancipation 
Proclamation a year before even Lincoln ventured. And she 
went with him through it all. She was not wife only, but 
counsellor, and largely enabler. Her beauty, her wit, her acute 
mind, her lovely womanliness, charmed the courts of Europe as 
well as the people of the then sturdy Republic. And in Cali- 
fornia she was still the guiding star of that chivalric life of 
which men that can understand it are proud—though it has 
indigested a Harvard professor who could no more translate the 
knightly Western mind than he could understand Frémont’s legs 
and their gravitation to the Out-Doors. It is hardly reasonable 
to expect an Eastern easy-chair to comprehend the motives or 
the acts of a man so desperate and so uncomfortable-minded that 
he would spend years in exploring the uncharted wilderness ! 

And now it is all Gone By. There are no more Pathfinders, 
no more Crusades. Over the passes where the keen-eyed, wiry 
young lieutenant and his Canadian trappers and his border 
scouts struggled and starved and froze to blaze the path for 
Civilization, Civilization has come. Where these buckskin men 
floundered through the drifts and stood night-guard against the 
savages, a million Americans sit back today on their Pullman 
plush and draw the curtain for fear they may See Something. 
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Not one in a thousand of them ever remembers that his chance 
to growl because the palatial Limited is Too Slow for 47m was 
won by Men in the stress that Wakes Men. Not one in a thou- 
sand of them but would rather read how one of our modern idols 
has just Made a Million than how a few ragged souls hewed out 
the way by which—and by which solely—every-other million in 
the United States has been made. 

But while those days are gone, they are not lost. Nature is 
not such a fool as she looks — to some — and one of the clever- 
est things she ever did was to provide that we shall always be 
Born Young. If man came upon the stage so smart as he is at 
50, the human world would have gone Dodo long ago. But 
luckily there will always be youth; and so long as there 
is Youth, so long there shall be Romance. Our salvation is the 
Little Fools who Won’t Listen to Us that Know it All— 
though we don’/ any longer Know Enough to be Young. It is 
indeed nowadays a somewhat sophisticated youth, thanks to 
us; but itis 2outh. It may be so precociously like its elders 
that it no longer believes in Santa Claus, but it is still —and 
always it shall be — youth enough to Run and Jump and ‘‘ Waste 
its Energy;” to Love when it is impolitic; and to thrill to 
Heroism as we thrill to Dollars. And before it gets so Sadly 
Wise as we are, there will be another crop of Little Fools to 
carry on the sanities of Nature. And so long as Man comes to 
his world bald and bare, and of the pain that makes a mother 
love him, the life of a hero shall not have been wholly spilled 
upon the sand. For of his blood the Young shall still get some- 
thing you and I can never altogether smother, with all our pru- 
dences. That something is the one thing that makes the world 
continue — as a place infested with humans, that is. 

The old queen is dead. I call her so not because queens are 
as she was, but because in our superstition of words we expect 
them to be. Her waiting is done. She has followed her Cap- 
tain over the Great Divide. If there be anything in the most 
beautiful faith known to a race that certainly needs faith, she 
is with the Pathfinder; no longer wrinkled, tremulous, deaf 
and tied to her chair, but the Jessie Benton of the days when 
Love and History wrought together. God rest her! 

But while she is where neither bodily infirmity, nor injustice, 
nor the incomparable littlenesses of man shall ever touch her 
more, there is scant comfort to Americans in remembering how 
we let her die. It is the almost incredible shame of 
our country. Forty years ago the government seized 
Mrs. Frémont’s home in San Francisco, for fortifications. 
It mever has needed, it never will need, the batteries on 
Black Point; but it has them. Mrs. Frémont had paid 
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$40,000 for the property, and a large sum for improvements. 
For forty years her friends have tried to get the government to 
repay her — not with interest, not a “‘ war-claim” price, but a 
sum less than the property cos¢ half a century ago; nota tithe 
of what it is worth today. Do you imagine the government has 
ever made restitution of a dollar? Not a copper cent. We 
cockadoodle about our greatness and our enlightenment and our 
wealth and our World-Power. Every time a katydid reporter 
tells us how the nations have their ear to the ground to listen 
to Us, we swell out our chests a little, vaguely conscious that 
the world’s tribute is partly personal and altogether due. What 
else but Superiority can you expect of a country where We 
live ? And there is pretty much no one to remind us that our 
** Progress” is the Gravitation of Circumstance, and that even 
as it has come, so in its time it shall go, and no thanks in either 
case to us important flies on the coach-wheel; but that you 
and I and all of us ave to blame for a hundred chronic shames 
no civilized country on earth ever tolerated before. 

There are bigger shames; but none meaner, more picayune, 
more contemptible than this. Our red-tape record as to many 
just claims is not to be proud of; but the peculiar circumstances 
of this case make it incomparably disgraceful. The woman 
whose father, husband and herself literally gave California to 
the nation— but for Benton and the Frémonts we should not 
have it under our flag at all—this incalculably rich and self- 
satisfied nation has seen this woman grow old, and die, in pov- 
erty for the money it owed her. It is a privilege of govern- 
ments to take one’s property as a stage-robber does; but if there 
be on earth such a thing as honor, it is the privilege of govern- 
ment not to stay stage-robber forever. We all know what we 
would think if one rich man had robbed this woman. The act 
loses none of its moral quality when a nation commits it. 

Impoverished by this confiscation, Mrs. Fremont passed her 
last years in stringent circumstances. Nothing could embitter 
that indomitable soul; but her old age was haunted with sorrow 
and anxiety for her children. For herself, unspoiled by the 
dazzling life of earlier days, she had little thought; but to 
leave her daughter destitute— ! 

Her ‘“‘ boys” are in the service of their country — as some of 
her blood have been continuously for four generations, from her 
father under Jackson to her grandson under Roosevelt — and on 
at least the petty pay the nation gives its defenders. But her 
noble daughter, now within a few months of 60, and in broken 
health, after a lifetime of devotion — she has $500 in the world, 
and the house given her mother by women of Los Angeles. 
She will not starve to death. She can rent the home which has 
such associations, sell some of the relics of her father and 
mother, and enter the Hollenbeck Home for Old Women. Com- 
mercially speaking, that is all she can do; and we speak and 
think commercially, as a rule. But the Lion reckons she will 
not do any one of these three things. He believes there is 
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enough manhood in the United States to see that she sha// not 
do them. There is probably no other country in the world that 
would in the first place have let such a woman as her mother die 
its creditor; but no other country is quite so busy; and when 
we are slapped in the face with the reminder that we have been 
Too Busy to be Decent, we do blush and atone as well as we 
may. ‘There is only one way honorable to our country for the 
resolving of this case; and that, of course, is that Congress 
shall repay the debt the nation has owed for forty years. Con- 
gress will never do it, unless now in the sentiment awakened by 
the death of the woman so long wronged. Congress is not a 
rabble of unhanged scoundrels; but neither is it precisely a 
School of Moral Philosophy. Itis a collection of mortal men, a 
good deal bedevilled. It does what it has to do, and not much 
more. What it has todo, depends on us. Any American who 
feels ashamed that his country has for forty years robbed the 
woman that more than any other it ought to have paid, can ac- 
quit himself of his share of the shame by “ getting after” the 
public men he knowsor knows of, and prodding them to the dis- 
charge of our common duty. There is no sharp stick needed 
for Senator Bard; he is—and long has been— awake. But 
anywhere else in Washington it will do no harm to put in a 
nudge. 

And if there be so little American manhood left in our official- 
dom— as the Lion will never believe unless by proof — certainly 
there are single Americans with not only the manhood but the 
means—and the delicacy —to see that the daughter of the 
Pathfinder and of Jessie Benton never goes toany Home but her 
own. There is no such word as “charity” to a Frémont. 
There is not a man in California but owes the heirs of the Fré- 
monts more than he ever dared run up against his grocer. 
Literally owes. And for that matter, there is not one single 
rich man in the United States who does not morally owe the 
Frémonts a larger commission than he ever paid any agent. 

A series of articles in this magazine for the last six months 
has tried to hint what California has meant to the nation; 
that California was given to us by Frémont needs no argument. 
And aside from what we owe the heroes of this romantic ac- 
quisition, there are still people who realize that, as Americans, 
they owe something to themselves. 





All of us know that Savages are Superstitious, and 


ee ta that We are the People. The Lion has employed and 


enjoyed a reasonable share of his years in tracing these 
superstitions among the very races that button up with them. 
No branch of research is more cheering tlian that which teaches 
us what a slave of tradition the racial Other Fellow is. The 
only drawback to it is that the student ought really not to 
come home. For there he will have to groan — or laugh, ac- 
cording as is his constitution — ‘* Lord, how like we all are!” 
The Lion has known Christmas and Christmas trees in many 
lands — from Nova Scotia to California, from Canada to Chile 
—and he doesn’t know a gentler tree in all the forestation of 
this diverse little world. ‘The inconceivable Sequoias of Cali- 
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fornia —— on one of whose fallen trunks a whole troop of cavalry 
has deployed —the slimmer but still loftier eucalypts of Au- 
stralia ; the lower but bulkier ahuehuetes of southern Mexico; 
the interlocked giants of the Amazons whose visible roots 
alone would make more tree than any Easterner ever saw at 
home — maybe none of them are quite so much trees as the one 
which once a year bears the fruit of love and good-will. And 
as the Lion was born and “’ raised ” where no other tree than a 
conifer ever dared to be green at Christmas, he certainly is not 
prejudiced. 

Nor is he smarter than the million other Easterners who are 
voluntarily removed to God’s Country because they knew enough 
to Escape. But when he sees—and that is every Christmas — 
thousands of his peers and betters mechanically sending home 
trees they wouldn’t, if they stopped to Look Up, wear out on their 
Neighbor’s Dog — poor, skinny, knee-high poverties that are 
nol Trees but fetishes of the old tradition of winter — why, he 
feels to wish his accident might have been communal. For 
once he couldn’t find the dinky little fir he was after. And 
since then, he has had Christmas trees as ave trees. 

The little conifers, of which thousands are sold in the Cali- 
fornia markets every Christmas, at ridiculous prices — $5 for a 
fair-sized one — are ravished off our watershed, from which we 
cannot afford the loss of a single one. Even if we have learned 
nothing of taste by removal, we must recognize the material 
fact that we haven’t forests to burn. 

On the other hand, California is almost everywhere populous 
with a tree so much handsomer, more graceful, more satisfac- 
tory, more /7ée Christmas, than all the bristling conifers of our 
tradition that they look beside it as a Hired Man ata Presiden- 
tial Ball. And instead of being an outrage on our children’s 
future to cut it, it needs, andis grateful for, a lopping back. As 
a matter of fact, the Lion used this Christmas the same tree he 
used the year before. In 1901 it was a young tree — maybe 
three years old. Cutting it off four feet from the ground gave 
a tree that brushed the ceiling-beams of a 14-foot room, and the 
walls 16 feet apart. This year, from that stump, there was a 
magnificent round, symmetrical mass of feathery frondage, 
eight feet high and twelve feet across; so green, so soft, so 
graceful that the most inveterate Yankee — and many such saw 
it — had tosay: “‘ Well! That zsa Christmas tree! It makes 
the other sort look like a fool!” 

Doubtless the time will come when cultured people will cease 
to build their houses in California precisely as they built in 
Norway or in Vermont, and to live in general as if they had 
Never Budged. For their use of their minds the Lion has no 
special concern. But he does care about our forest trees, which 
are vital where they grow; and which, when cut, do not make 
one fortieth as handsome a Christmas tree as the plumy exotic 
from Peru which dots all California. And if anyone will once 
dress a California pepper tree for Christmas, that one will never 
need any exhortation to ‘keep it up.” It isall in line with the 


larger lessons he has learned. 
Cuas. F. Lumais. 
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No better justification for a 
chronic grudge against Eastern 
weather need be alleged than that it 
killed John Fiske at the prime of his manhood, 
in the fulless of his powers. This is an old story 
now, to be sure, but it gains new significance as one considers the 
scattered sheaves of his interrupted harvesting which have been gathered 
by his widow and published in two weighty volumes under the title, 
Essays Historical and Literary. For twelve of these nineteen scholarly 
papers embody a part of the material from which the author would have 
constructed a History of the American People had a decent climate let him 
live. ‘That this shall never now be written as he would have written it, is 
a very definite loss to both History and Literature. Without achieving — 
or attempting — distinction as an original investigator, Dr. Fiske had a 
most uncommon faculty to sift, to digest, to absorb and to convey. As 
nearly without prejudice as it is good fora man to be, seeking invariably 
not for evidence to bolster up an argument but for the truth wherever it 
might lead, careful to discriminate sharply between his knowledge and 
his opinions, the standing he has won among those who have a right to 
judge was fairly summed up by another of the soundest and most critical 
historical students of this generation—‘‘If Fiske said that, it is pretty 
certainly true.”’ 

Besides these specific historical studies and other essays in literature, 
reminiscence and evolution (well described on the back of Vol. II as /n 
Favorite Fields) there is a sound and peculiarly interesting general dis- 
course on Old and New Ways of Treating History. Not from this, how- 
ever, but from his Andrew /ackson must come the single quotation which 


can be allowed room here: 


Fer a long time there was a feeling about the Western country and its inhabitants not ua- 
like that to which Gouverneur Morris gave expression. There was an ignorant supercil- 
iousness such as some Englishmen are still found to entertain toward the United States as 
awhole. This feeling has been apt to colour the books on American history written by 
Eastern men. With the best of intentions, and without the least suspicion of the narrow- 
ness of their views, such writers, while freely admitting the vastness and strength of the 
Western country, and the picturesqueness of its annals, have utterly failed to comprehend 
the importance of its share in the political development of the American nation. 


True enough — and the more’s the pity that this Harvard professor could 
not have lived to set the West in its proper perspective in the national his- 
tory he had planned. Such slips as Dr. Fiske has made—like calling 
Bushy Run “‘ the fiercest battle ever fought between white men and In- 
dians ’’ or speaking of ‘‘an intellectual curiosity very rare ... and... an 
amount of forethought truly wonderful in an Indian’’—are in matters 
eutside the line of his main study, and he would have been the first to cor- 
rect them as he had occasion to investigate the facts. For the most serious 
blemish of these volumes he is not at all responsible —a carelessness in 
proof-reading all the more amazing since this publishing house does not 
usually sin in this manner. It is not of serious consequence that the 
Elijah Pogram who helped to form Martin Chuzzlewit’s opinion of the 
United States should masquerade as 'Pagram; and ‘‘1773”’’ as the date of 
am argument between Gladstone and Herbert Spencer will not mislead the 
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present generation at least. It is annoying (to put it mildly) to find 
two familiar quotations from other languages so mispunctuated as to be 
literally untranslatable as they stand — on page 17, Vol. II, is, Si mon e vero 
e ben, trovato, and in the note on page 43 of the same volume is “‘ Disce u¢ 
semper victurus vive, ut cras moriturus.’’ But these are slight and pardon- 
able compared with precisely reversing an author’s statement, as on page 
405, VolI. There Dr. Fiske is made to say that ‘‘there is mo sense” in 
which Theodore Parker’s ‘‘ pathetic but terrible’’ indictment of Daniel 
Webster dead finds response in present-day hearts. The context makes it 
perfectly clear that “‘ there is a sense’’ was intended. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $4 met. 


If ‘‘ Mary Adams ’’ — the name offered as that of the author of 
Confessions of a Wife—and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps are not 
identical, they are most remarkably twin of heart and brain. In 
style, in flavor, in point of view, in method of construction, the work of 
the “unknown and pseudonymous author ”’ is not to be distinguished from 
Mrs. Ward’s. This may seem — but is not—a question of small signi- 
ficance. There is light here, brilliant and steady —it is of consequence 
whether it shines from a new star or from one whose spectral analysis is 
familiar. In this case the problem seems easy of solution, and without an 
elaborate discussion. Here are parallel quotations from descriptions of a 
physician’s hand-to-hand grip with death in Avery — the latest book ac- 


‘“*THE VOICE 
OF 
JACOB.”’ 


credited to Mrs. Ward —and in the 


The physician had ceased to speak to any 
person. His square jaws came together 
like steel machinery that had been locked. 
In his eyes immeasurable pity gathered. . . 
Avery thought of that other Healer who 
summoned his dearest friend from the re- 
treatof death “in a loud voice.” 


His countenance grew dogged and grim. 


Confessions: 

Beyond a few curt professional orders he 
did not speak. His jaws shut like steel 
locks. His gentle eyes grew terrible, and 
challenged death. - The doctor called 
my husband’s spirit back. 


His face was set and stern; it was as 
strong as bronze. His peremptory orders 
rang like those of some military man. 


He took control of the despairing house- 
old as a great general takes command of a 
terrible retreat. 
Such similarities as these seem to me fairly conclusive evidence of iden- 


tity of authorship. 

The story has been so widely read and so much talked about as to require 
no retelling in a review. It is easy enough to pick flaws in it. Most 
women — who are as a sex, noted for their calm balance and perfect con- 
trol over emotions — protest aloud that ‘‘ Marna’”’ is hysterical, unreal, a 
“ perfect fool’? in fact. Men will agree that a wife who could write her 
husband two letters and a note of a single evening—one to fasten on his pin- 
cushion with a pearl butterfly, one to slip under his pillow, and the third 
to reach him in unspecified manner — might eventually drive him to mor- 
phine and Uruguay; but will look with more serious incredulity on the 
fine strength and superhuman self-abnegation of ‘‘ Dr. Robert.’’ And to 
descend to trifies, one may wonder how a baby born August 17th could be 
just two weeks old on the 30th; or why it should have seemed good to the 
illustrator to represent the same infant at sixteen months as a long-dressed 
armling of about six. But graver indictments than any of these would 
properly be quashed in any court of critics when urged in derogation of 
this finished and brilliant manner, this bold and clean grasp of such 
matter as commonly betrays a writer into sickly sentimentality, slurring 
suggestiveness or frank and cynical indecency, and this power tocreate 
real people— whom the reader may like or dislike, approve or disapprove, 
but who are, at all events, alive and interesting. ‘The Century Co., New 
York ; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 
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Avery is a slighter story and strains normal probabilities much more 
severely. But whocares for cold probabilities if the breathless rush of the 
story carries him right off his feet ? As in the Confessions, the centre of the 
stage is occupied by a lawyer and his wife who love each other deeply and 
passionately, but whose lives narrowly escape total wreck. The 7ertium 
Quid ineach tale is a physician—in this one Dr. Esmerald Thorne—the same 
who had to be translated to Paradise in anearlier story by the same author 
before he could realize how he had failed of tenderness to his own wife. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1. 


A SERMON A discourse inspired by a reading of Zhe Quest of Happiness, 
TO A from the fluent pen of Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth 
PREACHER. 


Church, Brooklyn, might well enough fall under three main heads 

the Elasticity of Ideas, Eloquence as a Pitfall, and Endemic Clerical 
Recklessness. The treatment of either of these divisions after the fashion 
of Dr. Hillis himself would require more than the 549 pages of his book — 
and might be made at least as profitable and entertaining. But here there 
is space for no more than a couple of choice illustrations which will ap- 
pear in the third section of the sermon, if it is ever written. Dr. Hillis 
Says, on page 488: 


In the beginning the seed rots, and the decay of the germ is repulsive, but in the trans- 
formation the germ works toward the far-off redwood tree of California. 


Not only is this not true —it bears no resemblance to the truth, as the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the facts concerning growth and germina- 
tion would have made clear. A rotting seed, a germ in which “ repulsive 
decay’’ has even commenced, never did and never will produce so much 
as a blade of grass. 

At page 57, Dr. Hillis is arguing that hardship is valuable in making 
character. He says: 


The Hottentot wakes in the morning, kicks a banana tree, stuffs himself with fruit, 
sleeps until the sun is in the zenith, shakes another branch of the bread fruit, repeats the 
stuffing process, sleeps again, and his life is one long stupor. 


The Hottentot is a native of Cape Colony, at the southern extremity of 
Africa. He is of a pastoral ‘and hunting race. His food consists largely 
of milk and the products of the chase. To kick the nearest indigenous 
‘* banana tree’’ (in India) his leg would have to be some 4,000 miles long, 
and to shake a branch of the bread fruit (in the South Sea Islands) would 
stretch his arm something like 8,000 miles. More than that, no “ savage”’ 
tribe ever existed for a single generation or a single week in any such 
condition of sloth and stupor as Dr. Hillis describes. To the contrary, if 
he and his congregation or any other set of ‘‘civilized’’ persons whose 
‘*man-muscles’’ have become obsolescent through ‘generations of disuse 
were removed into the place of any ‘“‘savage’’ tribe, stripped of their 
crutches and nurses, and required to provide for themselves, there would 
be neither Reverend Doctor nor congregation in a very few weeks. They 
would have died the death of the Unfit and Incompetent. 

These are but two samples picked almost at random from several score 
of wildly reckiess statements which I have marked. Indeed, Dr. Hillis does 
not balk even at flatly and repeatedly contradicting himself. No fluency 
ot speech nor charm of style nor sincerity of purpose can make such a 
book anything but worse than worthless; nor is any man fit to instruct in 
morals or anything else who is satisfied to teach the truth so far as he 
knows it, without taking reasonable pains to find out what the truth is. 
Dr. Hillis is undoubtedly an estimable gentleman, a delightful friend, and 
acharming pulpit orator. But he sadly needs a sieve, and discretion to 
use it. ‘The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 
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No living American is better entitled than Edward Everett Hale, HISTORY 
THROUGH 


by length of years, by close personal touch with the most inter- 
A KEVHOLE. 


esting people and events of the nation through three generations, 

by literary skill and by the affectionate regard he has inspired in the 
hearts of thousands who never saw him, to offer confidently his reminis- 
cences. His A/emories of a Hundred Years is, in fact, more interesting 
than even the best of his stories, good as they have been. It is by no 
means autobiographical — indeed, Dr. Hale tells far less about himself 
than most of his readers would like to hear. His own description of it as 
** chatter about the history of his own generation and the generation before 
his own as he saw it through his own keyhole”’ can hardly be improved, 
save that there is far too much wisdom and gentle humor to qualify it as 
*“‘chatter.’’ There is little attempt to be consecutive and none at being 
exhaustive. Dr. Hale just talks pleasantly along about the things that 
interest him as he recalls them, secure that they will interest the reader as 
well. From the thousand temptingly quotable passages, one may select 
as a fine specimen of condensed, incisive and just criticism, this: ‘* The 
modern theory of journalism is that newspapers have no business with 
history.’’ The illustrations have been chosen with discretion, and add 
greatly to both interest and value of these two delightful volumes. The 
Macmillan Co. $5 met. 


Alice MacGowan has drawn largely from personal experience A TEXAS 
in writing 7he Last Word—the story of a young and beautiful GIRL IN 
woman who goes from the ‘‘ cow-country”’ of Texas to New York — 
**to engage in literary and journalistic pursuits.’’ It is a first-rate story, 
too, on the whole, and quite out of the ordinary run. The genuine breezy 
smack of the plains is in it, and there is an excellent picture of New York 
as it appears to anunawed, bright-witted Western girl who knows and loves 
a country where there is room and air. Slang and that variant of English 
known as ‘‘newspaperese ’’ are very much in evidence, as might reasonably 
be expected. Nor has Miss MacGowan learned the use of the pruning- 
knife, or its virtue. She says whatever pleases her fancy about any sub- 
ject under the sun, related to the story or not —and to say the truth, usually 
says itinterestingly. Apparently it depends wholly on what mark she sets 
for herself, and how much pains she is willing to take, whether her future 
work rises to permz..cnt value or descends to mere smart flippancy. Mean- 
while some friend should suggest that if she really mus/ put an “h” 
into “‘bronco,”’ it eught at least to go where it will not radically alter 
the sound of the word —as “ brohnco,’’ or ‘* broncoh,”’ or even “* brhohn- 
coh,’’ if the appetite for ‘‘h’s”’ is insistent. But ‘‘ broncho’”’ from one 
who knows the critter at home is not easy to forgive. L.C. Page & Co., 
Boston; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


The James K. Hackett edition of 7ke Crisis is bound in a red ACTOR 
cover (on which Mr. Hackett’s name appears twice in gold letters) VERSUS 
has a red line around each page and comes in a red box. By way Seems 
of foreword is a ‘‘ sketch of Mr. James K. Hackett’s career,’’ from which 
it appears that he could do “‘stage-falls, bits of dances and the like”’ at 
the tender age of four; that he was valedictorian in his grammar school 
class and president of his college class; and that in one season he “did 
nearly every conceivable line of work /from Shakespeare to end man in a 
minstrel performance.’’ It is illuminated with 13 photographs —two of 
James K. Hackett in propria persona, two of James K. Hackett as Stephen 
Brice, and nine of scenes from the play in which he holds the center of 
the stage, or nearit. ‘There are also five others in which, he does not ap- 
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pear — which seems to be a mistake in judgment, as he is distinctly hand- 
some and well set up. ‘The story is just as good as it was in earlier edi- 
tions. No portrait of Winston Churchill nor any little details concerning 
his life appear in the book. He is’only the man who wrote it. |} The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 


A book which gives concisely the results of twenty years’ careful 


IT OUGHT and enthusiastic observation and study, which excludes everything 


TO BE DONE. 


except precise knowledge obtained by personal seeing and handling, 
and which is fully illustrated with pertinent photographs, is worth a place in 
anybody’s library, if only as an example of how such work ought to be — but 
is far too seldom —done. This isanexact description of Caterpillars and 
Their Moths, by Ida M. Eliot and Caroline Gray Soule. It contains not only 
the observed life-history of a number of species, with life-size photo- 
graphs, but all information necessary for rearing moths. The book is as 
nearly indispensable for teachers or students in that line of work as any 
one book can be. The Century Co., New York ; C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. 
$2 net; postage, 18 cents. 


There is ample evidence in Zhe Warden of the Marches of 


STRANGE THINGS Sydney Grier’s familiarity with English garrison life on the 


HAPPEN. 


frontier of India, and proof as well of skill at compounding love 
and bloodshed in just proportion to satisfy the appetite of the confirmed 
novel-reader. Yet it may be suggested that another time this author 
might conform to the rules of “‘sham batties”’ at least so far as to let 
people once definitely and conclusively slain stay dead. ‘To shoot one man 
*‘ actually through the heart’ and to mingle another with the explosion 
of a powder-mine under a fort, only to produce them later very much in 
the game still, albeit more or less disfigured, seems to be giving the miracles 
too little elbow-room. And, in California, 24-hour-old babies do not allow 
their eyes to be caught by flashing rays of light. But India is a long 
way off, and, of course, things may be very different there. L.C. Page & 
Co., Boston; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


SENSATIONAL **Good heavens, when have I ever heard such language!”’ is 


VENGEANCE. 


the singularly just observation of the countess, on page 136 of 
On the Cross,a romance of the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
Here is a sample of the language when it is placid and restrained : 


The labor, the increasing heat of the sun, and the excitement of the countess’ presence 
had quickened the usually calm flow of his blood till it fairly seethed in his veins, glowing 
in roseate life through the ascetic pallor of his skin, while the swelling veins stood forth ia 
a thousand waving lines like Springs welling from white stone. 


When the author and translator get really in earnest, the pages fairly 
sizzle and smoke. There is unimpeachable authority— the publisher’s — 
for stating that ‘‘ this novel is rapidly rising to the top of the list of best 
selling books,’’ that the fourth edition is just off the press, and that it is te 
be dramatized. Its proper classification in a library would be under the 
head of Unintentionally Funny. Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia ; Cunning- 
ham, Curtis & Welch, San Francisco. $1.50. 


Bayou Tristeis a series of studies of life and character on a 


IN BLACK Louisiana plantation, with just a tiny thread of a story to string 


AND WHITE. 





them on. The negro servants and their friendly intimacy with 
the families to which they now “ belong”’ by right of long and willing 
service almost as much as of old by actual ownership, are handled with au 
especially deft touch. The author, Josephine Hamilton Nicholls, is 
daughter of the Chief Justice of the Louisiana Supreme Court, and much 
of the book is evidently drawn closely from life. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 
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{ Mary Stewart Cutting may very well have hadin mind fora  PRov. 


text, ‘‘ Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good thing.’’ Her Little X\ 


Stories of Married Life will perhaps seem tame to those who like 

the high-spiced, edge-of-the-divorce-court-and-beyond brand of romance, 
but they have a wholesome ‘‘homey’”’ taste that is genuinely good. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York: C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. 


Thoroughbreds is a novel of the race-track and the training AMONG 
stable. The story is woven with considerable skill, but is most 1 
notable for its accurate studies of various types associated with 
the ‘*‘ bang-tails ’’ — owners, touts, bookmakers, jockeys, trainers and the 
rest. Mr. Fraser proves himself thoroughly familiar with this field. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The story of Rose Ann, washerwoman— ‘“‘ not none o’ yo’ fancy’ laun- 
d’esses, but jes a plain grass-bleachin’, sun-dryin’, clair-starchin’, muscle- 
polishin’ washerwoman ’’— of her husband, “‘the gentleman of the plush 
rocker,’’ and of their black and happy brood, as told by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart in Napoleon Jackson, is delightful reading. Back of the fun of it — 
which is funny enough, in good sooth — lies a very sober lesson as to the 
danger of hasty and ignorant judgment, and the wisdom of letting other 
people arrange their family affairs to suit themselves. The Century Co., 
New York: Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1. 


Frederic Lawrence Knowles had Mark Twain’s permission to dedicate to 
him the 7reasury of Humorous Poetry. It contains more than 250 selec- 
tions, including most of the best ‘“‘classics’’ and many good moderns. 
The editor explains that copyright difficulties have prevented him from 
using some work of American authors which “ belonged.’’ This may ac- 
count for the failure to include such a gem as Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s 
‘Similar Cases’’—an omission hardly excusable otherwise. Dana, Estes 
& Co., Boston. $1.20 me/; postage 13 cents. 


The Book We Need turns out on investigation to be a text-book on arith- 
metic, by Leon Steffire, LL.B., of Bowdle, South Dakota. There is an 
unexpectedly personal flavor to some of the problems offered, as, for ex- 
ample, this: 

A certain little pe ttifogger and his squire fleeced their victims in one year of $3,126, in the 
next year of $5,100.75, and in the third year of $2,711.25. The squire was to get Y, of it, but 
the other swindled him to the tune of $671.30. How much did the squire get? 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. $1. 


The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton, by Nathaniel Stephenson, is of the better 
grade of American novels. Its greater significance lies in the clean-cut 
study of many **‘ Middle Western ’’ social and business types; but the story 
itself is well-constructed and interesting, and for the most part convincing 
— though one’s faith needs to be well-oiled to accept smoothly the details 
of the plan by which ‘“‘ Launceley’’ wrecks ‘“ Moulton.’”’ It is an at- 
tractive book to the eye— as is the rule with the offerings of this pub- 
lisher. John Lane, New York. $1.20 met. 


A large part of Lilli Lehmann’s How fo Sing (Meine Gesangskunst) is 
given to the sensations experienced by the singer corresponding to the va- 
rious qualities of tone, and a study of the physical facts producing them. 
This is assisted by a number of charts showing the relation of the vocal 
organs, the course of the breath and so on. The author’s purpose is to 
give to every singer the benefit of all she has learned about her art dur- 
ing the 34 yearsof her practice and study of it. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50 net. 


In 7he Story of Kate, Pauline Bradford Mackie has essayed a *‘ Tale of 
California Life for Girls.’’ Its heroine is a rancher’s daughter who de- 
velops great artistic ability. The story is slight but delicately told. The 
local color is convincing only while San Francisco or thereabouts is the 
field. The life of the ranch or the mountain village Mrs. Hopkins can have 
known very little about, save from hearsay. L. C. Page & Co., Boston; C. 
C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.20 net. 


With a cheerful disregard of morals, manners, grammar, probabilities, 
possibilities and pretty much ev erything else except a brisk and racy story, 
Hope Loring marches along from winning $15,000 in a lottery while at 
school in New Orleans to making millions in a day by “selling copper’ 
jn Wall street. Lilian Bell assumes responsibility on the title page, as 
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she has done before in several similar cases. L. C. Page & Co., Boston; 
C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Penn Shirley really writes charming stories for the little people — 
simple, straightforward and unaffected. Her Boy Donald and his Hero 
live in California, and seem to enjoy it. The ‘frantic colt’? —in the 
frontispiece — who, if the text is to be trusted, runs away “ snorting and 
plunging down the street,’’ appears to a casual observer to be smiling 
broadly, winking in appreciation of the fun, and trotting with his fore-legs 
while he gallops furiously behind. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 60 cents. 


Luncheons — by Mary Ronald, author of the Century Cook Book, and 
offered as a supplement to that classical treatise—is said to contain 
** receipts for all the different dishes that can possibly be needed for every 
kind of a luncheon.’”’ A glance through the 228 pages, with their 208 
photographs, indicates that this is no exaggeration. The Century Co., 
New York; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.40 me/; postage 15 cts. 

Every volume of the ‘‘ Pocket Series of American and English 
Classics ’’ which I have so far seen has deserved nothing but unqualified 
praise. Macaulay’s Zssay on Lord Clive, with introduction and notes by 
J. W. Pearce, Ph. D., is no exception. It is packed full of flavorsome 
meat, and sold for next to nothing. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
25 cts. 

In Oldfield, Nancy Huston Banks has pictured the life of a village in 
the ‘‘ Pennyroyal Region’’ of Kentucky in the days when ‘ Vanity Fair ”’ 
was a new book. The colors used are delicate, and applied for the most 
part with discretion, if a little too deliberately for the modern, quick-lunch 
reader. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


Cap and Gown is made up of verses which have appeared in college 
magazines within a few years. Most of them have the merit of coming 
evidently from those ‘‘ who sing because they wan? to sing’’—and there 
are some distinctly sweet and musical notes evident. L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston; C. C. Parker & Co., Los Angeles. $1.25. 

Carolyn Wells has collected, in her Nonsense Anthology, 268 pages of the 
most whimsical verse extant. There is much matter for amusement in 
the book—not the least being the horror with which Lord Tennyson would 
view his ‘‘ Minnie and Winnie ’’ cheek by jowl with *‘ The Purple Cow.”’ 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25, net. 

The English boys and girls who hold the stage in Evelyn Sharp’s 7he 
Other Boy are unquestionably of close kinship to those with whom her 
readers have become familiar in her other stories. They are a vigorous 
and wholesome set, and their conversation continues to offer revelations in 
English As She Is Spoke. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25. 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s Dogtown, ‘‘ being some chapters from the 
annals of the Waddles family, set down in the language of housepeople,”’ 
is dedicated to all who love children and dogs. It is fully illustrated from 
photographs taken by the author, and isa charming book. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


Memories, A Story of German Love, is a translation by Geo, P. Upton 
of Max Miiller’s delicate and touching tale. Author, translator, illustrator 
and publisher have combined to make the book genuinely a work of art 
from whichever point of view it is considered. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $2 met; $2.12 delivered. 

In Beautiful Joe’s Paradise, a San Francisco lad is conveyed via airship to 
an island in some other planet to which all good United States animals go 
when they die. It is approved by the youngsters on whom I have tested it. 
L,. C. Page & Co., Boston; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.20 net. 


Bulletin No. 35 of the Bureau of Forestry is an exhaustive and finely 
illustrated study of the Eucalypts cultivated in the United States. It is 
the work of Alfred James McClatchie, of the Arizona Experimental 
Station. 

John James Audubon, pioneer and chief among American bird-students, 
is treated sympathetically by John Burroughs in the *‘ Beacon Biography ”’ 
series. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 75cents. 

CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 



































Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


GREAT ASPECTS OF THE PAST 
YEAR. 
OP ee as ee though not by the evidence of our 


senses, we know that in these December days the Old 
Year is drawing to its close, and that just over the hori- 
zon the New Year is waiting to be called. Yes, even if New 
England-born and now rooted in California soil by all the ties 
of interest and affection, we know it is getting toward the end 
of the year. True enough, the lawn is green, the trees are 
clothed with abundant verdure, and tender, full-blown flowers 
are nodding in the gentlest of breezes. Anywhere else these 
are the signs of summer — of the year’s full-blooded, voluptuous 
youth — and especially in that dear land whence so many of us 
came. And yet, spite of these anomalies, we know that this is 
winter and that we are about to pass over an invisible boundary 
into a new division of our lives. We gravitate naturally into 
retrospection. And as we do—so strong and assertive is our 
inheritance from the unnumbered real winters of the past, 
winters reaching back over God only knows how many genera- 
tions of Old England and New England snowdrifts — that even 
the landscape and the voices of nature seem to change as we sit 
dreaming at the window. The sea is not so blue as usual — it 
is tinged with wintry gray. Thesky lookscold. The wind has 
a chilly sound, a sort of December note that we had not noticed 
before. One might even shut one’s eyes and imagine that the 
favorite walk to the Point is strewn with brown leaves. No, 
no! There is a humming bird balancing among the blossoms 
on the trellis! Still, this is December and we are nearing the 
end of the year, the humming bird to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
It has been one of the really interesting years in the 





THE FAIR 


history of the West. To begin with, it has been a period EXTERIOR OF 


of high average prosperity. Crops have been generally 

good and have brought living prices, and, in a few instances, 
rather more than that. Our schools and colleges have grown in 
membership and in influence. Some of them have mapped out 





PROSPERITY. 
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new and ambitious plans. Taking the West as a whole, from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, there has been a fair 
degree of expansion on the soil, though it has nowhere ap- 
proached the proportions of a boom year, while in California 
our backwardness in solving the irrigation !problem has kept us 
relatively behind Colorado, Montana, Utah, Idaho and Wash- 
ington in broadening the foundation of our economic life. 
Still, the year has been very notable in the efforts that have 
been put forth, particularly in the central and northern coun- 
ties, to increase the agricultural population. ‘These efforts have 
no doubt added much to the reputation of that part of the 
State. Probably they have not actually increased immigration 
to any appreciable extent. Whether this result shall be had 
later depends upon many other factors besides the labors of the 
Promotion Committee itself. 

Turning from the country to the city, we find a much more 
notable gain both in business and in population. In fact, one is 
tempted to inquire not only if the cities are not prospering more 
than the country, but prospering at the expense of the country. 
It may be a merely temporary condition, but during the past 
year the people of the towns have exhibited far more signs of 
flush pocket-books than their country cousins. Labor in the 
town has been better paid than labor in the rural districts, 
whether the worker were a proprietor and small capitalist or a 
hired hand. Unskilled labor in many places has received a 
rate of wage unprecedented elsewhere. Apparently, more jobs 
have been looking for men than men for jobs. Of local busi- 
ness failures we have heard little or nothing. Of new indus- 
tries and new projects of various sorts we have heard much. 
Even making allowance for the Western imagination, which 
always erects a mere rumor into a twelve-story business block 
before the ink on the newspaper item is fairly dry, there has 
been a very substantial gain in building operations all over the 
State. San Francisco, like London and New York, is going 
through a process of reconstruction. Oakland, Berkeley, San 
José, Stockton, Sacramento and Fresno, are gaining in size, in so- 
lidity, and in beauty. Los Angeles — well, Los Angeles is still 
** at it” as hard as ever, and even a little harder if anything. 
She has not only confounded the evil prophecies of unbelievers, 
but actually surpassed the rosiest predictions of her most reck- 
less partisans. Why, no one can logically explain, but there is 
the fact just the same— there is Los Angeles! San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands and the rest have 
all grown a little stouter and a little handsomer. We must not 
neglect to observe, however, that their gains are very largely 
due to the continued immigration of the well-to-do who have 
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reached that stage of life where they are thinking seriously of 
going to Heaven and who want to get as near to it as they pos- 
sibly can before they die, so that the inevitable step may be but a 
short one. To a certain extent, this is an artificial factor in 
the growth of a community and should not be confounded with 
the more substantial development of material resources. 

The railroads have done anenormous business and have made 
many costly improvements. Much construction has been done 
in connection with electric lines. Phelps, Dodge & Company 
have completed their new and important line from Bisbee to 
El Paso. Much preliminary work has been done on other pro- 
jects. The Oregon Short Line and Senator Clark seem to 
have come together, so that there will be one road, and only one, 
from Salt Lake to Los Angeles. (Some people think it may 
turn out to be the Burlington inthe end.) There seems to be a 
substantial prospect of a new road from Denver to Salt Lake, 
and of another from Bisbee to Phoenix, thence on to Yuma. 
San Diego is still hoping and planning for a direct eastern out- 
let, and those who know most about it have full confidence in 
the result. By the way, the biggest thing in irrigation de- 
velopment this year is the continued growth and prosperity of 
the reclamation work in the Imperial region, which was 
formerly known as the Colorado Desert. 

Viewed as a whole, the West has made substantial gains on 
the material side during 1902. These gains have been well dis- 
tributed throughout the different States and Territories and 
divided with a fairly even hand among merchants, manufac- 
turers, farmers, stock-growers and miners. The trade of the 
Pacific has expanded perceptibly. Many great enterprises have 
been set on foot, and many which were already established have 
extended the sphere of their operations. If we do not look 
below the surface of things, and if we think only of today, we 
may say that the past year has been one of unblemished pros- 
perity — that while some have done better than others, nearly 
all have done better than usual. 


In marked contrast to the fair exterior of prosperity, euaues oe 
we have heard throughout the past year the rising note SURFACE 


of social discontent. Never in the writer’s lifetime, and OF THINGS, 


probably never in the country’s history since the warmest stage 
of the anti-slavery movement, has the atmosphere been so 
charged with this kind of electricity. The agitator is abroad 
in the land. He discourses to groups on the street-corners. He 
speaks on Sunday afternoons in public parks. He gives whole 
courses of lectures in halls, and, wonderful to relate, gets a full 
house every night. But he does more than this. He estab- 
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lishes and maintains newspapers to spread his message far and 
wide, and he organizes what he calls the International School 
of Economics to train corps of young men and women to go and 
preach the gospel to every living creature. Whatever may be 
thought of the doctrines promulgated, no one can fail to note 
certain very striking features of this extraordinary intellectual 
awakening. In the first place, it differs from the Grange, Popu- 
list and Alliance movements in the fact that it is not at all sec- 
tional, and in the even more striking fact that it is born not of 
calamity, but of prosperity —not of hard times, but of good 
times. It has sprung up spontaneously throughout the northern 
half of the United States from Maine to Dakota, and among all 
communities in the Rocky Mountains and along the Pacific 
Coast. It is in evidence at the South, too, though not so con- 
spicuously. Next, the movement is peculiar and impressive in 
the fact that it has so many earnest missionaries who support 
it with tireless and unpaid devotion. In this respect it seems 
more like religion than like politics or economics. 

There could be no greater mistake than to imagine that the 
strength of the movement is measured by the number of votes 
cast for the candidates of any new party at the November elec- 
tion. Even in this aspect its growth is striking not only in the 
matter of bulk, but even more in the extent of its distribution 
and in the uniformity of its gains throughout the Union, in city 
and country alike. But when we come to examine the year’s 
development in the matter of legislation, and when we consider 
the expressions of party platforms and of influential men, we 
behold much stronger evidence of the growth of new thoughts. 
Nor are these confined to the realm of economics. They are 
seen in every department of our intellectual life. They are 
nowhere more impressive than in their spiritual manifestation. 
This is not to say that more people are going to church than 
formerly, but rather that an epoch marked on one side by the 
grossest materialism the world has seen in some centuries is 
marked on the other side by the noblest intellectual aspirations. 
Whether the spiritual uplift is the reflection of social unrest, or 
social unrest the product of spiritual uplift, it would be difficult 
to say; but that they are inseparably associated, as twin factors 
in creating the present mood of a large part of our people, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. 

So in looking back over the year of 1902 the student of events 
beholds the rich spectacle of Prosperity ; but when he listens he 
hears the rumble of Social Discontent, and, looking closely into 
the heart of things, he sees in the background an eager, earnest 
throng, their faces illumined with a new enthusiasm for the 
Rights of Man. 


“THE GREATNESS The legislation of the past year produced two meas- 
oF aa ae ures of momentous consequence to the West. These 





were the National Irrigation and the Isthmian Canal 
Acts. Not since the original acquisition of the vast region 
from which the seventeen States and Territories of the Trans- 
Missouri country were carved has any event approached in sig- 
nificance the adoption of these two measures. The one will 
open to settlement what is now but a wilderness, though capable 
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of sustaining more people than the present total population of 
the United States ; the other will give cheap transportation for 
the interchange of products between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Coasts. Both are great foundation stones on which the edifice 
of national greatness, national power and national glory will be 
builded broader and higher than ever before. What is almost 
equally striking, both bear testimony to the wonderful growth 
of public opinion in favor of the national ownership of public 
utilities. Neither was beyond the scopeof private enterprise in 
its modern form, when capital is brought together to the amount 
of hundreds of millions in single corporations. The capitaliza- 
tion of the Steel Trust is sufficient to built seven or eight Isth- 
mian Canals. We shall be fortunate indeed, if in the next half- 
century so much as the capitalization of the Steel Trust is ex- 
pended on National Irrigation. Would that in the next ten 
years we might have as much for this purpose as Mr. Carnegie 
has recently given to public libraries — seventy million dollars ! 
Plainly enough, the nation is to cut the Isthmus and to own and 
manage the waterway, and the nation is to store the floods and 
distribute them over the land, not because these great under- 
takings are beyond the reach of private capital, but because in 
the last few years there has grown up in this country a public 
opinion which would not entrust to private hands the control of 
these important public utilities. Here is where the future his- 
torian is sure to stick a pin. And he will note with interest 
that while a new party has done most of the preaching of ab- 
stract principles, the doing of concrete acts fell to the hands of 
the old historical parties, one or the other of which has been in 
power almost constantly since the foundation of the Republic. 
We find the same lesson in various other events of the past year. 
For instance, the city of Chicago voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of public ownership of street railways, gas and elec- 
tricity. A powerful public demand arose for the national owner- 
ship of the anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the great parties in New York actually declared itself for this 
revolutionary policy. ‘The popular demand for national control 
of large corporations has risen to portentous proportions. 
The initiative and referendum has been adopted into the 
constitution of one State and into the charters of many cities. 
Thus all along the line we see the influence in actual legisla- 
tion of the new school of economic thought and, perhaps, of 
the growing spirit of human brotherhood which is its spiritual 
manifestation. 

All things considered, the past year has been one of extraor- 
dinary interest. Its great aspects have been the amazing pros- 
perity which is spread all over the surface of the situation ; 
then, the propaganda of new ideas of social and economic 
organization ; finally the adoption of these principles to some 
extent in actual legislation under the leadership of those who 
think themselves most firmly opposed to changes. What of the 
future ? Anyone may guess, but no man knows. Events alone 
can answer the question. But this is certain; we are living in 
a momentous time and history will be made rapidly during the 
next few years. 
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CONCERNING A PRESIDENTIAL SUGGES- 
TION. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has told Congress that if it 
ie wants to solve the problems of the public domain, and 
feels that it does not quite know how to do so, he will 
gladly appoint an Arid Land Commission to help it find the 
way. A wiser suggestion never fell from a Presidential pen. 
Only those who have given the better part of their lives to the 
disinterested study of the matter can appreciate how wise the 
suggestion is. It is no child’s business on which we have 
started — this thing of planting a new nation in the wilderness 
of the West. It is men’s work. And the men who doit must 
be very broad and far-seeing, for they will be planning for 
future generations as much as did the fathers of the Federal 
Constitution under which the seed of our institutions has grown 
and blossomed and fruited into the greatest nation of modern 
times. 

The particular phase of the public land question which 
brought out the President’s suggestion of a Commission in his 
recent message was the matter of dealing with grazing lands. 
Of this the President says: 

We should recognize the fact that in the grazing region the man who 
corresponds to the homesteader may be unable tosettle permanently if only 
allowed to use the same amount of pasture land that his brother, the home- 
steader, is allowed to use of arable land. One hundred and sixty acres of 
fairly rich and well-watered soil, or a much smaller amount of irrigated 
land, may keep a family in plenty, whereas no one could get a living from 
160 acres of dry pasture land capable of supporting, at the outside, only 
one head of cattle to every ten acres. In the past, great tracts of the 
public domain have been fenced in by persons having no title thereto, in 
direct defiance of the law forbidding the maintenance or construction of 
any such unlawful inclosure of public land. For various reasons there 
has been little interference with such enclosures in the past, but ample 
notice has now been given the trespassers and all the resources at the 
command of the government will hereafter be j}used to put a stop to such 
trespassing. 

It is perfectly true that the conditions surrounding the use of 
the public pasture have long been annoying, and have now be- 
come intolerable. In some localities the situation is simply dis- 
graceful. Cattlemen and sheepmen fight and shed blood for 
the possession of property which belongs to neither. A guerrilla 
warfare is maintained between the contending interests. Lives 
are often lost and property destroyed. But this unending strug- 
gle between the owners of cattle and the owners of sheep is not 
the only grave difficulty which arises out of our present policy 
of leaving the pasture lands absolutely without government. 

There is another irrepressible conflict between those who 
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want the land for the home of beasts and those who want it for 
the home of men. It is very difficult to draw the line between 
that which is fit only for pasture and that which may be re- 
claimed and put to far higher uses by means of irrigation. 
Formerly all the land was merely a pasture, even that which 
during the last generation has been transformed into the smiling 
homesteads of Kansas, Nebraska and other States. The home- 
builders have constantly pushed their way further westward 
and constantly driven the livestock into localities more remote. 
This has often been accomplished only in face of sullen resist- 
ance on the part of owners of livestock. ‘‘ There are too many 
people in this State already,” has sometimes been said by the 
champions of the steer to those who urged the reclamation and 
settlement of some of the fairest valleys in the West. In their 
desperate effort to retain possession of these free pastures stock- 
men have sometimes resorted not only to the method of fencing 
in public lands, as mentioned by the President, but to the far 
more dangerous method of taking up public lands through 
‘‘dummy” entries. This has been done extensively in Ne- 
braska, as disclosed by the agents of the Administration. 

It is not an easy matter to settle the grazing problem, even 
when we are fortunate enough tovhave in the White House a 
President who appreciates the gravity of the matter. The pro- 
posal to lease land has been put forward honestly in some 
quarters and with an utterly selfish and greedy purpose in other 
quarters. The difficulty about any system of leasing the free 
pasture is that the land is only valuable when water may be 
had for stock purposes. Now, cattle companies have acquired 
as much of the river frontage and other water-bearing lands as 
possible. By taking a small amount of land where convenient 
watering places are found they acquire practical ownership of 
the surrounding range. Owning the water, they alone can 
afford to lease the land for pasture. This is not the condition 
everywhere, but it does hold good to a large extent. Neverthe- 
less, some means must be found for the orderly control of the 
hundreds of millions of acres valuable only for grazing pur- 
poses. The solution of the question must take into account the 
fact that National Irrigation will bring great numbers of set- 
tlers into contact with the grazing problem. And never must 
it be forgotten that the rights of men are paramount to the 
rights of livestock. As they say in New Zealand: “‘A man is 
better than a sheep. 

But a Commission which should confine its investigations to 
the grazing lands would fall far short of its opportunity. This is 
but one aspect of a many-sided national question. The diverse, 
conflicting and unsatisfactory water laws in the various Western 
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States must receive early attention at the hands of some com- 
petent authority. What is already a disturbing, and may soon 
become a demoralizing, factor in connection with national irri- 
gation, is the controversy which is arising in regard to local 
water laws. In his first message to Congress President Roose- 
velt made it plain that States should receive National aid as 
they showed themselves worthy of it. He recognized that there 
must be far-reaching local reforms as a means of paving the 
way to great National enterprises in the arid West. So does 
everybody else, but the moment specific plans looking to these 
reforms are suggested, serious differences of opinion arise. The 
nearest approach to common ground is found in the following 
extract from the constitution of the National Irrigation Asso- 
ciation, referring to the objects of the movement : 

The adoption of a harmonious system of irrigation laws in all the arid and 
semi-arid States and Territories under which the right to the use of water 
for irrigation shall vest in the user and become appurtenant to the land ir- 
rigated, and beneficial use be the basis, the measure, and the limit of the 
right. 

Upon this broad principle nearly all are agreed, but when they 
come to discuss the details of ‘a harmonious system,” they are 
anything but harmonious. There are those who take the 
Wyoming plan, with its strong, centralized administrative body, 
as their model. There are others who depart as far as possible 
from this ideal and advocate what they call ‘‘ home rule in irri- 
gation,” by which is meant the organization of districts based 
on natural watersheds and governed by officers chosen at popu- 
ular elections. Between these two extremes there is a wide 
middle-ground. Toa large extent the fate of National Irriga- 
tion is involved in the outcome of this dispute about local laws 
to govern the distribution of water upon the soil. The contro- 
versy grows in bitterness with each passing month. An Arid 
Land Commission would do an inestimable service to the public 
by investigating the matter and devising, if possible, some 
simple, lucid and workable method of adjusting the new fabric 
of National Irrigation to the angular conditions prevailing in 
our various States and Territories. In some way this work must 
be done, and it ought to be begun without delay. How better 
than by the method suggested in the President’s message ? 

But grazing lands and water laws are by no means the only 
subjects which require the attention of such an expert body in 
connection with the development of our public domain. By 
what method are lands reclaimed by means of the new National 
policy to be colonized ? Are they to be thrown open, like those 
of Oklahoma, to the riotous onslaught of “‘sooners ” and specu- 
lators? Is there to be no attempt at the orderly settlement of 
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our splendid valleys and at the systematic creation of those finer 
conditions of social life and industrial organization which our 
marvelous resources render possible ? In the practical realiza- 
tion of this twentieth century task—a nobler task than any 
other people on earth will set their hands to during the same 
period — are we not to attempt to achieve things a little grander, 
a little more just, more humane and more enduring, than has 
ever been accomplished by anybody in the past? If we are to 
attempt something worthy of the place, of the race and of the 
time, then this proposed Commission may well endeavor to mark 
out the lines upon which it shall be done, for there are no fa- 
cilities for such an undertaking at present. 

Public sentiment has been much aroused on the subject of 
forest preservation. The Bureau at Washington is doing excel- 
lent service. But there is yet much to be done, particularly 
where vast areas of timber lands have gone into private owner- 
ship and been largely denuded, before we shall work out a policy 
of State and national coéperation adequate to the needs of the 
country. And how about the remaining mineral wealth on the 
public domain? Are we always to give away these resources of 
immense commercial value? Are they never to pay tribute in 
any substantial form to the public treasury — never to minister 
to the common prosperity of those who now own them in fee 
simple ? ‘These are questions which ought also to be answered. 

Grazing lands, waters of a hundred streams, forests, mineral 
resources, existing laws and customs — the latter good, indiffer- 
ent or vicious — these are the materials and these the conditions 
out of which there shall be fashioned the best institutions of 
civilized life of which the people of our time have any knowl- 
edge. But, with the dying empire-builder in Africa, we may ex- 
claim: ‘*So little done! So much to do!” It is almost ap- 
palling to look over this half-continent, to consider what might 
be made of it, and then to realize what stupendous difficulties 
lie in the way of itsrealization. But it is with a great sense of joy 
that those who have struggled long to convince their countrymen 
of their duty and opportunity in the Neglected Better Half of the 
United States now realize that the subject has at last risen to 
the dignity of a presidential topic. The Administration which, 
through the appointment of a really competent Arid Land Com- 
mission, or any other feasible method, shall mark out the way 
to bring order from chaos and so widen the foundation of the 
Republic of Irrigation, will perform a labor of constructive 
statesmanship which this generation will appreciate, but which 
later generations alone may estimate at its full value. 
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THE PROTEST OF THE SANTA ANA. 
By E. E. KEECH+* 


HE thousands of irrigators who use the waters along the 
lower course of the Santa Ana River, and who founded, 
built up and now carry on the historic settlements in 

Orange county, are opposed to the Irrigation Bill, which has 
been prepared by the representatives of the California Water 
and Forest Association. The grounds of their opposition are 
set forth in the following statement of their situation : 


The Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Company is a Corporation organized 
by the owners of lands in the Rancho Santiago de Santa Ana, riparian to 
the Santa Ana River and extending from the Santa Ana Mountains to the 
sea, for the purpose of diverting water from that stream and supplying it 
to their lands for irrigation and domestic use, under their riparian rights 
as preserved and distributed to them by the Decree in Partition of the said 
rancho, 

This Corporation, in connection with the Anaheim Union Water Com- 
pany, that supplies water to the owners of lands upon the other side of the 
river, has for more than twenty years diverted and used all of the ordinary 
flow of the river through Crange county. Over eight thousand acres are 
irrigated by the Anaheim Company upon the north side of the stream and 
sixteen thousand acres by the Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Company on 
the south side. The last named Company is purely codperative, existing 
only for the purpose of distributing water to its stockholders, for irrigation 
and domestic use, at the actual cost of delivery. 

For many years the expenses of the Company for construction and per- 
manent improvements have been met by annual assessments of from fifty 
to sixty-five cents per share, and about seventy-five cents per share for the 
expense of delivering the water; so that each of the sixteen thousand 
acres irrigated by this system is taxed, for all improvements, construction 
and expense of operation and delivery of water, not more than one dollar 
and forty cents annually. 

In order to protect itself and add to its supply of water, the Company 
has, from time to time, purchased tracts of riparian land on the Santa 
Ana River at and above its point of diversion. 

Not only is the water, to which each stockholder is entitled by his ripa- 
rian right and the Decree in Partition, appurtenant to the land, but his 
stock, representing his share of the delivery system, by the Articles of 
Incorporation and By-laws, under Section 324 of the Civil Code, as amended 
in 1895, is also appurtenant to the land and transferable only with it. 

The stockholders are proud of their organization and its successful 
operation, believing that it is better adapted to the existing conditions than 
any known to them in any of the Irrigation States, and that its continued 
maintenance and control by them, as at present, is necessary for their 
permanent safety and prosperity. 

The “‘ Works Bill,” drafted by Judge Works, the controlling member of 
the Committee of the Water and Forest Association, not only threatens 
to interfere with the operation and control of this admirable and satisfac- 
tory codperative system, but strikes directly at the foundation of the right 
of those owning lands under it to the water used by them and their means 

* The author is the attorney forthe large codperative organization known as the Santa 
Aua Valley Irrigation Association. 
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of defending that right. Section 2 of the proposed bill limits riparian 
rights to “‘the amount of water reasonably necessary and needed for the 
irrigation of riparian lands, and for watering stock and domestic uses on 
such lands.’’ And it provides that a riparian owner cannot ‘* by injunction 
or otherwise, prevent the beneficial use of the waters of the stream to 
which his lands are riparian, when the same is not actually needed and 
used by him for watering stock and for domestic use or irrigation 
thereon.”’ 

This section, if constitutional, would take away the right of our Com- 
pany to utilize the fall of the water in its ditches for power purposes, from 
which it now derives a considerable revenue, and would permit any non- 
riparian appropriator to step in and appropriate the use of the water for 
such purposes. This effect would be general throughout the State, and 
one of the oldest and most reasonable rights of the riparian owner, that of 
utilizing the fall of a stream for power purposes, would be taken away 
from him and given to whatever power or electric company or promoting 
syndicate is able to grab it under the principle of the proposed bill — 
** first in time, first in right.’’ 

This section would also deprive our Company of the means of defending 
its uses by reason of the riparian lands owned, not only by its stockholders 
but by itself. Whether the riparian system be the best or not it is the 
system in the soil of which our Company was planted and in which it has 
grown, expanded and become strong. Like the oak grown from an acorn 
lodged between the crevices of a great rock into which its roots have pene- 
trated and to whose irregularities it has adapted its form, it must be weak- 
ened if these supports be removed. 

But this section is, in all probability, unconstitutional, as invading vested 
rights, and our stockholders, as well as other riparian owners, would be 
protected by the provisions of, not only our State, but of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Yet, in order to avail themselves of these constitutional guar- 
antees, litigation of their rights would have to be carried to the highest 
courts of the State and the United States, which would cause great delay 
and expense. 

The Water and Forest Association pretends to desire such reforms in the 
laws as would obviate the costly litigation which heretofore has been 
carried on in the process of the settlement of water rights in this State, 
but the bill proposed by Judge Works opens up a more extensive and vexa- 
tious field for such litigation than already exists, because riparian rights 
have attached in every stream in the State. 

The Board of Engineers provided for in the proposed bill, with its ex- 
tensive powers and manifold duties is the establishment of a French 
Bureaucracy, which would: 

(a) Create a special class or coterie of appointees of the executive de- 
partment of the State, with high salaries, together with a horde of deputies 
and assistants at a cost of ten dollars per day and expenses. 

(b) It would require this bureau to carry out investigations made by 
high-priced experts at an immense cost to the State, or the people upon 
whom the burdens would fall. 

(c) The investigations and determinations made by this bureau would 
be of a semi-judicial character and effect, and if done hastily, would be un- 
reliable in character and unjustin operation, and if done thoroughly, would 
be attended with nearly the same expense attending such investigations 
and determinations in the courts, whose decisions are final and the inevita- 
ble end of such controversies, while those of the bureau would be only the 
beginning. 
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The power for interference which this Board of Engineers would have in 
the management and operation of our Company would be intolerable to us. 
We would not care to make to them extended and costly reports of which 
there is no necessity, nor would we care to give them data prepared and 
paid for by ourselves in regard to matters which only concern our own 
business. The right to fix our water-rates is one which could only be ex- 
ercised by others to our disadvantage. Ten per cent in number of dis- 
affected stockholders might be easily secured by some agitator to invoke 
the action of this Board of Engineers, and the water-rates re-adjusted in 
such a way as to be oppressive to many of our small stockholders of limited 
means, and to concentrate the use of the water among the wealthy citrus- 
growers who are able to pay the advanced rates. 

But we look with distrust upon the provisions of the proposed bill pro- 
viding for the development, appropriation and ownership of water by 
private corporations, and the arguments in support of these provisions in 
Paragraph IX of the report, which is as follows: ‘* But we are disposed to 
think that the development and distribution of unappropriated and unde- 
veloped water by private enterprise and expenditure of private money, 
should, under proper safeguards, be encouraged, and any rights acquired 
by private individuals or corporations in the attempt to increase and ex- 
tend the use of water, should be fostered and protected.’’ 

We cannot be oblivious to the fact that Judge Works is the counsel for a 
plaintiff who claims to have developed and appropriated and secured rights 
in the waters of the Santa Ana River above our points of diversion which 
are paramount to our rights in these waters, which claim, if successfully 
asserted, would, at least, greatly injure us. Nor can we fail to observe 
that Judge Works, having failed to make any appreciable progress in the 
courts, in his attempt to “‘foster and protect’’ the development and appropri. 
ation of water by private enterprise (to our detriment) has changed his field 
of activity from the courts to the Legislature, where he is attempting to 
secure a modification of what he characterizes as the “ nefarious’’ water 
laws at present existing in this State, and the substitution of laws more in 
favor of that “‘ private enterprise ’’ which he represents. 

These are the objections to the proposed bill made from the standpoint 
of the fourteen hundred stockholders irrigating sixteen thousand acres of 
land through the Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Company. But it is equally 
objectionable from a general standpoint. Constitutional Amendment No. 
28, which was so overwhelmingly defeated in the last election, and well 
characterized as an amendment to turn over to the appointees of the Gov- 
ernor all the business of the State, particularly that of common carriers, 
was not more mischievous, or dangerously far-reaching in its provisions 
than those of the proposed bill for turning over to anengineering bureau ap- 
pointed by the Governor the collection of the data of all the waters of the 
State, of all the irrigable lands of the State, of all the irrigation companies 
of the State,and making it of duplicate public record at the expense of 
the State ; the investigation and determination (in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the board, at least) of all the rights of all the irrigable lands and of 
all the irrigators of the State, and the power in the first instance to deter- 
mine and enforce those rights as they view them. 

Whether some such system might be advisable and beneficent, had it 
been adopted and put in force throughout the State at the time of the in- 
ception of titles, may be a fair question for discussion, but that it would be 
confusing and detrimental if put in force at the present time, after the 
development and growth to maturity of our titles and irrigating systems, 
should be plain to any one familiar with the nature of these titles and the 
practical questions involved in irrigation and irrigating systems. 
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THE RIVERSIDE COMMENT. 


John G. North, a representative citizen and trained legal 
mind of Riverside, comments as follows on the proposed legis- 
lation : 

1st. Section 2 of the bill isan attempt to deprive a riparian owner of 
the benefit which he may derive by the natural flow of a stream through 
his premises, in the moisture which the adjoining lands may absorb from 
it, without giving him any compensation and without due process of law, 
and an attempt to prevent his protection of such right by invoking the 
powers of a court of equity. 

2nd. Section 7 is objectionable in that it attempts to authorize the 
newly created Board of Engineers to : 

(a) Define the duty of water, which means to limit the use and rights 
already vested. 

(b) Define and determine the irrigating season, which would also tend 
to unsettle rights already vested. 

(c) Regulate the extent and points of diversion which would have the 
same effect. 

(d) Regulate the matter of cumulation of water and use at stated 
intervals. 

(e) Determine what constitutes surplus water. 

I think all these things tend to unsettle existing rights, and would cause 
endless litigation, and that this section would be thrown overboard in the 
end. 

That portion of the section relating to water rates is objectionable to 
me, although in my article in OutT Wrst I did not object to the Board fix- 
ing the rates. Upon further reflection, I believe that these rates should be 
left to be fixed by local boards, as at present, and that it would be danger- 
ous to the people’s interests to place the fixing of all rates in the hands of 
one State Board. 

3rd. Section 8 is objectionable in that it attempts to make existing com- 
panies subject to the act as relating to their rights and duties. 

4th. Section 12 is an attempt to secure an adjudication by the Board of 
Engineers of the needs of riparian lands and thus of the rights of riparian 
proprietors. 

Sth. Section 13 is an attempt to judicially determine facts, and there- 
fore to judicially establish rights of riparian proprietors. 

6th. Section 28 seems to prevent the possibility of such appropriation 
of water as will permit the gradual settlement of a large area like River- 
side, and the gradual increase of the capacity of its works and of the 
amount of water actually used. Any large settlement requires such 
gradual increase, and it is held by the Supreme Court of this State that 
such constitutes diligence in pushing the works to completion. 

7th. Section 29 provides for an adjudication on existing rights. 

8th. Section 31 provides for an adjudication as to what water is required 
and when, for irrigation purposes, and what are surplus waters. 

I have not been able to go fully and carefully through the bill, but the 
objections I have already made are genuine, and the bill seems to attempt 
to place judicial powers in the hands of men who are not learned in the 
law, andcould not fail to complicate our water rights. These provisions 
would lead to unending litigation which would not stop this side of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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DEFEAT THE WATER SPECULATORS. 


INCE the November election the officers have given no 
& little attention to the future of the League. It will be 
remembered that the movement was very ‘quickly organ- 
ized by the personal efforts of its president. The work was 
done rapidly and loosely because it was desired to have it exert 
an influence on the State platforms of 1902, and there was a 
large field to be covered. As there was no working fund to 
start with, so there is no sustaining fund to keep the work alive. 
It by no means follows that the movement was without influ- 
ence, or that it will not continue. For the purpose of cultiva- 
ting high ideals in the economic life of California, the pages of 
this magazine alone are equivalent to an institution —are as 
effective, if not as “ terrible,” as “‘an army with banners.” So 
long as Our West continues to be read by those who largely 
make the public opinion of California and the West, just so long 
will the Constructive League continue to be a factor in shaping 
events. And if in a few short months it compelled two great 
political parties to deal with one of the living issues, and to 
bring the importance of that issue home to the minds of the 
politicians, what may it not do in the next two years ? 

During the past few months, since the suspension of the 
active lectureship, the membership of the League has grown 
slowly, but it has grown. It has gained some hundreds in and 
around San Francisco among leading business men. Consider- 
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able progress has also been made in Southern California. There 
are not now, and there never were, many active local bodies, 
but there are a few. It is within the power of a group of 
members anywhere to make a live organization for the discus- 
sion of public questions or for social purposes. But often a 
single individual is “* alive organization.” If it were not so, 
many a brave cause would have perished and made no history. 
Wherever there is a man who believes in Constructive principles 
and sees a chance to strike a sturdy blow for them, let him do 
so. If hecan gather some of his neighbors about him for the 
purpose of holding public meetings, so much the better. Those 
local clubs which have retained their organization ought to be- 
come very useful institutions during the present winter. 
THE IRRIGATION BILL. 

By the time these words are read a new Governor and a new 
Legislature will have taken their places at Sacramento. They 
will be called upon to deal with at least one of the important prin- 
ciples of the League. In the November and December numbers 
of this magazine space was devoted to a presentation and dis- 
cussion of the measure which will be urged by the Water and 
Forest Association. It is quite likely that the bill will be 
amended before it is presented to the Legislature. No doubt 
efforts will be made to meet some of the shower of criticism 
which has fallen upon it from all sides. But these efforts will 
certainly prove futile. The bill was framed by the most emi- 
nent attorney of private water monopoly. That attorney has 
been selected to perfect the measure and to present it at Sacra- 
mento. If he has any assistance in this work it will be fur- 
nished by water monopolists and will probably be represented 
by another of their attorneys. As worthy an effort to benefit 
the State of California as was ever made has been deliberately 
converted into an attempt to place our water resources in the 
hands of promoters, speculators and corporations. In order to 
accomplish this result the solemn declarations of the Water and 
Forest Association, which appointed the Commission to suggest 
a new law, were disregarded, repudiated and trampled under 
foot. 

The Water and Forest Association in 1901 declared that it 
was opposed “to any attempt to store the flood waters of the 
State by means of private enterprise.” This Commission make 
every provision for the storage of flood waters by private enter- 
prise, and make zo provision for their storage by public enter- 
prise. ‘They even go further and say they “‘do not agree with 
the doctrines declared by some” in favor of public enterprise. 
And the “‘some” to whom they refer is the very Association 
which appointed them. 
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The measure was framed inthe dark. ‘The tens of thousands 
of actual irrigators who use the water, and the value of whose 
homes depends upon the security of their rights, were not con- 
sulted. Apparently, they were not considered as having any 
particular interest in the matter. 

The men who had written the previous platforms, and who, 
with their voices, their pens and their newspapers, had champ- 
ioned the cause of the Association, were not consulted. 

The leaders in the field of politics, who had been sufficiently 
loyal to the cause of irrigation reform to compel their parties to 
give the subject attention in their platforms, were not consulted. 

The National Irrigation Movement, with its record of ¢hings 
done and its power to assist in the development of our resources, 
was also ignored. 

But one interest was consulted in any true sense of the term. 
That was the interest of private water monopoly. This inter- 
est was treated as if it were all of California, from Siskiyou to 
San Diego — all of California, with all its present population 
and all who are to come here in the future. To permit pro- 
moters and speculators to get possession of every trickling 
stream, and to turn it over to some big corporation in order 
that it may extort tribute from those who till the soil unto the 
latest generation— this is the undisguised object of the measure. 

DON’T BE DECEIVED BY GREAT NAMES. 

The people should not be misled by the fact that honored names 
are signed to the report of the Commission. In the first place, 
let it be observed that the name of Chief Justice Beatty is no/ 
signed to it. Those who are familiar with the manner in which 
the bill was framed will instantly acquit David Starr Jordan 
and Benjamin Ide Wheeler of any responsible part in the affair. 
They lent their names to a Commission organized for the pur- 
pose of drawing a measure in accordance with the wishes of the 
Water and Forest Association. They trusted the matter almost 
entirely, it may safely be assumed, to the lawyers who actually 
performed all the labor of drawing the bill. They accepted 
implicitly the report which was presented for their signature. 
The connection of Elwood Mead and Frederick H. Newell was 
entirely perfunctory. If either of these students of irrigation 
law had prepared a bill it would have had slight resemblance to 
the present document. Neither was present at the sessions of 
the Commission, and it is safe to predict that neither will 
undertake to defend the report. As to the two college pro- 
fessors, Messrs. Soulé and Marx, both are good, true friends of 
the irrigation cause, but in their anxiety to see progress of some 
kind they were bamboozled into accepting a bill which they 
must know to be highly dangerous to the actual users of water, 
as distinguished from the sellers of water, and to be an abso- 
lute stultification of the Association from the standpoint of its 
former declarations. 

No, the bill is not the work of Chief Justice Beatty, David 
Starr Jordan, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Elwood Mead, Frederick 
H. Newell, Frank Soulé and Charles D. Marx. It is almost en- 
tirely the product of the mind of John D. Works. His is a 
mind which has been devoted for years to the service of private 
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water companies until it has become thoroughly impregnated 
with their view of the eternal fitness of things. To say this is 
not to impugn the integrity or good faith of Judge Works. Let 
it be granted that he is an honest, an able and a sincere man, 
but just such men have often inflicted injustice upon the people. 
They would be far less dangerous to society if they were less 
able and less sincere. When men of this kind really believe 
that God Almighty makes the snows to fall and the streams to 
flow for the exclusive benefit of promoters, speculators and cor- 
porations, then there is real danger that we shall have condi- 
tions in California that will breed a new feudalism. In much the 
larger portion of the State men simply cannot live upon the soil 
without using water to give it artificial moisture. Whoever 
controls the water becomes the master of the land. 
TRUE THEORY OF WATER OWNERSHIP. 

There is but one correct theory of water ownership as illlus- 
trated by the experience of all countries andages. That theory 
is that those who own the land should also own the water. 
Frequently a landowner may control the source of supply him- 
self and thus be independent. More frequently, a little group 
of neighbors, or the members of a large community, may organ- 
ize in codperation and thus obtain the necessary facilities of ir- 
rigation. In all such cases the true theory of water ownership 
is faithfully observed. But when we get beyond the point where 
landowners may control the water supply, individually or col- 
lectively, we reach a point where either a great corvoration or 
organized society, in the form of district, State or nation, must 
step in and perform an indispensable function. 

Then we must choose between the great water lord anda sys- 
tem of public works. There is no middle ground—it is a 
choice between private monopoly and public monopoly. And 
upon that choice hangs the character of our civilization. The 
business of the American people today is not to foster, to en- 
courage and to protect corporate monopoly in natural wealth, 
but to curb, to limit and to control such monopoly. 

However men may differ as to what it is wise or feasible to do 
in regard to natural monopolies which have already passed into 
private hands, they surely ought to agree that such opportu- 
nities which yet belong to the public shall not be given away. 

Those who oppose the Works Bill will be denounced as *‘extrem- 
ists.” It will be said that they demand the immediate public 
ownership of all existing irrigation facilities. The state- 
ment is not true. A very large portion of the irrigation ditches 
now in actual operation belong to those who own the land. 
There are also private companies owning water apart from the 
land. Sometime they may be absorbed into comprehensive sys- 
tems of public works. If that is ever done it must be through 
the payment of just compensation and, in most cases, will be a 
relief for the unfortunate Eastern and foreign investors who 
own these properties. But this is not the issue involved in the 
Works Bill. ‘The question is not, Shall the public acquire what 
does not belong to it now? but rather, Shall the public retain for 
itself what now belongs to it, or turn it over to promoters, 
speculators and corporations ? Under the terms of the Works 
Bill valuable franchises would be given away without recom- 
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pense ; corporations would have ‘deputy engineers ” appointed 
to act as a sortof private police in dividing the waters of our 
streams; and a State Board of Engineers would be vested with 
extensive powers to annoy every existing irrigation community, 
with little or no compensating advantage to the public. 

It should be remembered that the great irrigation work of the 
future to be done in California is the storage of floodwaters. 
The entire normal flow of nearly all streams was long since ap- 
propriated and used. But millions of acres may yet be re- 
claimed by means of storage reservoirs. Those who support the 
Works Bill thereby declare that they would turn over to private 
enterprise, as an absolute free gift, the opportunity to store 
these waters and then to sell them to those who till the land at 
prices to be fixed by a State Board appointed by the Governor, 
not elected by the people or within their control. Those who 
oppose the Works Bill do so on various grounds. 

Elsewhere in this magazine representative men of Orange and 
Riverside counties tell why those famous irrigation communi- 
ties are opposed to the measure. The California Constructive 
League will do all in its power to defeat it, because it is un- 
willing to grant a single inch to private water monopoly, and 
because it desires to have the floodwaters reservoired and dis- 
tributed by means of public works. To a large extent, this 
will surely be done by national enterprise if that policy is pro- 
perly encouraged and supported by the people of California. 
Very likely national enterprise must be supplemented by some 
form of State and district enterprise. But it would be a crime 
against ourselves and a crime against posterity, to turn over 
this great work to private monopolies. 

JOIN HANDS WITH ALL OPPONENTS. 

The amazing audacity of the Private Water Grab embodied 
in the Works Bill, has aroused indignation and alarm in all parts 
of the State. It is only necessary to have the opposition uni- 
fied and directed in order to secure the certain and overwhelming 
defeat of the iniquitous measure. Members of the Constructive 
League are urged to join hands withall who are willing to help, 
however they may differ with them on other public questions, 
or even on other aspects of the irrigation question. The people 
of California are confronted by one of the gravest dangers in 
their history. They must meet the power of wealth, influence 
and position. Not asingle hour should be lost in organizing for 
the fight. 

If necessary, all our hopes of water reform and of policies 
looking to the public ownership of the first of public utilities in 
arid lands should be put aside for the present. Ifthe Works 
Bill becomes a law, there will be nothing for the public to own 
in the way of water supply. Promoters and speculators will 
jump in and grab everything which will serve as the foundation 
of a franchise to sell to corporations. One battle at a time! 
The battle now is to prevent a long and dangerous step in the 
wrong direction. 

Let all who oppose the proposed law on any grounds what- 
ever stand together, and see that it is buried, in whatever form 
it may be presented, by the Legislature of 1903. 











WHITTIER. 
By H. E. HARRIS. 


ALIFORNIA is a land of contrasts; of mighty mountains and measure 
less plains; of garden oases in barren deserts; the gold of oranges 
under the silver of snow; the mansion of the millionaire by the shack 

of the Indian. But none of these are more striking than the contrast between 
the thriving orchards and teeming activities of Whittier and the picturesque 
old ‘dobe ruin standing near on the eastern bank of the San Gabriel river, 
and “thereby hangs a tale.” 

It was in the last days of the Spanish Dons. Already at Sutter’s mill 
had been found the first golden gleams which led to the mighty mad rush of 
‘49. Already General Fremont had begun that memorable movement which 
was to end in the overthrow of Mexican authority in California. But all un- 











THE OLD Pico MANSION. 
(Don Pio Pico was the last Mexican Governor of California. 


conscious of the coming change, Pio Pico, the last Mexican governor of Cali 
fornia, was taking his wedding journey over the immense tracts which were 
his by Spanish grant, so large and so varied in their location that it is said 
he could travel from San Francisco to San Diego and scarcely step on another’s 
land. By the desire of his young wife they were seeking a location for their 
permanent home. Knowing the spot which the morning’s drive would reach, 
Governor Pico said, “Where we lunch today, there we will build our home.” 
And, though the adobe is crumbling and the timbers, carried on the backs of 
Indians from San Pedro harbor, twenty miles away, are decayed and falling, 
the Pico mansion still stands, a monument to the wisdom of the Spaniard’s 
choice. 

Forty years passed by. The ships which once visited the western coast for 
cargoes of hides and tallow, the sole exports of California, were coming for 
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wheat and barley. The gold rush had ended, for the Franciscan monks, with 
their mission-linked chain of green stretched from San Francisco to San 
Diego, had bequeathed a richer treasure, the teaching of the old allegory of 
the man, who, dying, told his sons to dig in the vineyard, for a great treasure 
was hidden there. Stirred by the plow, transformed by the irrigating ditch, 
the soil of California had revealed a greater wealth and the state had entered 
upon the second wonderful era of development. Three disciples of William 
Penn, emulating the example of the great eastern colonist, were seeking a 
place in the new west for a Quaker colony. Their quest had led them to 
almost every locality of the new land. It was a bright spring day when thei1 
carriage halted on the gently rolling land by the foothills above Governor 
Pico’s home, and they repeated together the words he had spoken before, 
here we will build our home.” 











A Westwarp Look Across WHITTIER Photo by Ramsey. 
(From Reservoir Hill.) 


Fifteen years have passed again. Five thousand people traveling through 
Southern California have passed that same way, and repeated those same 
words. What a transformation in that tract lying by the Puente foothills! 
Where fields of barley or patches of mustard grew, or great mesas stretched 
barren and lifeless save where some lonely shepherd followed his wandering 
flock, now, with her head pillowed in the lap of the foothills, her skirts in 
great plaids of green spread over the valley, lies the fair city of Whittier. 
Fair to the traveler as he gets his first view from the train afar over miles 
of orchards gleams the city, indeed like a gem. 

“Sown in a wrinkle of the hill,” 
Fair as he climbs the hills in the rear and looks over an unexampled pano- 
rama. To the north a solid wall of granite towers till it catches the clouds 
on the summit. In a huge crescent of green sparkle a dozen gems, as the 
eye sweeps from Pomona past Pasadena, Los Angeles to Santa Ana, and 
on beyond to the sun-gilt waters of the Pacific. Beautiful is Whittier from 
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every point, and it means much to the home-seeker, Spaniard, or Friend, or 
tourist of today, that from every view point, the place be beautiful where he 
will build his home. 

But good looks are not a sufficient basis for friendship nor for home 
building. There are probably visual attractions at the North Pole. Climate 
and topography must also be considered. Geography is a key to history 
The scatheless Alps have written “Liberty” over Switzerland. The island 
location of England has given the seas their mistress. It is not an accident 
that Russia and Germany and the United States, progressive nations, lie 














A Few Berries Near WHITTIER. Photo by Ramses 


under winter snows; not an accident that deterioration or semi-civilization 
line the shores of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Amazon. Happy 
is that land where the virile, invigorating energy of the North, without its 
rigors and hardships, unites with the luxuriance of the South, without its 
enervation—and its name is California. The proximity to the snow-clad 
Sierras, with their balm of pine and cedar, and to the ocean, with its salt 
breezes, gives life and energy. The exhaustless alluvial soil, the warm ocean 
currents, give all the advantages of the tropics without the enervation of 
blazing sun and malarial jungle. But there are degrees of climatic excellence, 
even in California. Far inland the sea breeze has lost its freshness; on the 
coast it is a shade too fresh. Electric storms from the desert sometimes slip 


through the mountain gaps and sweep great clouds of sand and dust over 
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BEANS AMONG YounG Wa tnuts. (Photo taken December, 1902.) Photo by Rams 

the valleys. But here is a city that the foothills have caught up into their 
arms, sheltering it from the sandstorms on the northeast, yet lifting it up 
to the southwest where the sea breeze, forgetting its rigor, as it gathers 
fragrance from twenty miles of orchard «nd meadow, fans to daily comfort 
Whittier, the “Foothill City.” Remembering the advantages of climate and 
healthful location, we do not wonder that the wily Spaniard said, “There we 
will build our home.” 














DECEMBER PEAS AT WHITTIFR. Photo by Ramsey. 





IN WuirtigEkR WALNUT GROVES. 
1. After Picking Time. 2. Grading and Sacking 


3. Drying. (year-old trees on this ranch yielded $140 per acre. 4. Washing 
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FLOW oF WATER FROM A 310-Foort WELL. = 





Facts are not poetical, but they are 
potent and practical. It is a_ fact 
that Whittier has almost doubled her 
population in two years, from one 
thousand five hundred and sixty in 
1900, to three thousand in 1902. In the 
same time bank deposits in the city 
have increased from $90,000.00 to $275,- 
000.00. It is a fact that in the last 
six months more than $g0,000.00 have 
been invested in buildings; a $12,000.00 
church, two $12,000.00 school build- 
ings, a $15,000.00 Odd Fellows Hall, 
besides scores of beautiful residences. 
A fire department has been organized, 
a building erected and an ample equip 
ment secured. The city has been lighted 
with electricity and 25,000 feet of gas 
main have been laid. A complete 
system of interurban electric railway 
is assured at an early date; a new $25,- 
000.00 High School building within the 
year, a City Hall, and a dozen miles of 
cement sidewalks are not far in the 
future. As he looks at these results, 
the intelligent observer is forced to the 
question, “What are the causes of this 
development ?” 

The answer is not far to find 
Whittier is not merely a summer or 
winter resort; not an ephmera which 
flourishes on the support of tourists. 
There is no city of its size in the world 
which has a greater wealth-producing 
territory tributary to it. The 10,000 
acres of orchards which lie in a great 
Photo by FM. Hustox. crescent at its feet, would alone assure 








permanent prosperity. 

It is very generally granted that the San Gabriel Valley district, which 
adjoins the City of Whittier, is the finest English walnut region in California. 
The products this year will reach 50,000 sacks, a valuation of $450,000.00. 
The walnut-growers are strongly associated for mutual protection, and so 
able is the management that this district practically controls the walnut price 
of America. 

It is another significant fact that the first car of California oranges 
shipped this year was packed in Whittier. Last year 200 carloads of oranges 
and 150 of lemons were shipped, and the output this year will make an 
increase of 50 to 100 cars. Three leading companies alone disbursed $135,- 
000.00 to growers of citrus fruits in this district the past season. Ten acres 
of ten-year-old citrus or walnut trees afford an ample competency, yielding 
an average annual income of $2,000.00 to $3,000.00. 

There are only two natural reasons for Southern California’s failing to 
equal the tropics in luxuriant production. The first is the cold winds, which 
sometimes in December and January blow from the snow caps of the Sierras 


























¢ THE WHitTierR O11 FIELD. 
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and blight orchard and garden. But again Nature has been kind to Whittier 
and reared up the Puente hills to ward off the cold. The almost unexampled 
temperature of January 3, 1902, which wrought severe damage in so many 
localities, left the citrus growths of the Whittier foothills untouched. There 
is a thermal or frostless belt where the slope of the plain lies up against the 
hills, below the cold of the rarified heights and above the valley floors which 
by natural laws of ventilation drain the cold atmosphere to the lower levels 
So Whittier orchards have never known the touch of frost. Amid the walnut 
and citrus groves flourish peaches and apricots and pears and apples and 
plums. Underneath the spreading branches are gardens which make the 
housekeeper’s task easy—tomatoes, peas, beans and strawberries, even in 
January; lettuce and radishes fresh every day in the year—and flowers! 
Roses, carnations, lilies, English violets and golden poppies. With such 
beauty and fragrance delighting his senses, with such delicacies from his 




















WHITTIER STATE SCHOOL. Photo by Butler & Bailey 


own garden, with such orchards, minting their own gold, truly the rancher 
well may say, “There I will build my home.” 

The other reason for dissatisfaction with some of Southern California 
is its water—what it has and what it hasn't. A journey through much of 
the State is an excellent commentary on Old Testament digging of wells and 
bitter waters. But this section is especially fortunate in its water supply, 
both for domestic and for irrigation purposes. The city owns its own sys- 
tem, purchased at a cost of $45,000.00, and since greatly improved and 
extended. In the very dooryard of the old Pico mansion are located its deep 
wells, tapping the exhaustless water-bearing strata which the Rio San Gabriel 
has been laying down for ages. Pure, sparkling, cold water is drawn from 
deep wells and carried through pipes and covered reservoir in ample amount 
for field and city. But, in addition to the splendid city system, to many 
local companies and to the great network of the San Gabriel River districts, 
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there has been recently reorganized the East Whittier system, a co-operative 
association with its flowing wells and pumping plants near El Monte, its 
twelve miles of cement conduits with a capacity of 1500 miner's inches and 
laterals being built to eight thousand acres in the beautiful La Habra Valley, 
lying in the frostless foothill belt to the east, and lacking hitherto nothing 
but water. The promoters of this system have had perhaps wider experience 
than any two men to be found on the Pacific Coast, experience on the great 
Imperial tract, in Australia and in other places. — They knew just what had to 
be done, what could be done, and they knew how to do it. As a result, a 
perpetual and ample water supply is assured at cost price to the settler to 
whom the lana is being sold, for, when the system is complete, the men who 
construct it, having made a profit, will have stepped out, leaving the owner- 


























WHITTIER ORANGES. Photo by Ramsey 


(The crop from this 5-acre ranch sold this year for $1,575, on the trees.) 


ship in the hands of the people. With this added area set to walnuts and 
oranges, there wall be tributary to Whittier the finest fruit tract in California 
or in the world. 

But the Puente hills were still not satisfied with the blessings they had 
showered upon their adopted child, the “Foothill City.” Only six years ago 
they whispered the secret of another source of wealth hidden in their bosom. 
The oil discovered there is of such high quality and is found in such abund- 
ance that the field is considered one of the best in the state, and the product 
finds ready sale, when that of many wells is a drug on the market. Though 
the field is scarcely entered yet, the monthly output has reached 60,000 bar- 
rels. As the shallow wells of the first drilling are being deepened to 2200 
feet, still greater reservoirs of still better oil are being tapped, and the store 
is shown to be practically exhaustless. Local capital has received highly 
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remunerative returns from the oil industry, but the greatest benefit to the 
community has been the high wages, an average of $4.50 per day to the 
army of workmen already demanded by its rapid development. With the 
farther growth of this field, with the factories and varied industries which 
will be brought to the city, by the advantages of cheap fuel, certainly the 
wheels of local progress will be kept well oiled. 

Another item in the catalogue of Nature's gifts might be recorded. It 
takes a startling revelation sometimes to make us’ realize our blessings. Such 
a disclosure came three years ago to some parties drilling for water on the 
Meyers ranch, two miles south of Whittier, when the drill was suddenly 
hurled from the well, followed by sand and water and rocks, thrown to the 
height of two hundred feet, a phenomenon lasting for several days. Through 
the wreck of the well natural gas has escaped in such quantity that a flame 


ten feet in height has been blazing day and night ever since. A local com 











THe New (San Gasrie_) RIVER. Photo by Butler & Batley 


pany has recently been formed to develop this new product, a high-grade 
fuel and illuminant, and experts say the formation indicates a body of it 
sufficient to supply all Southern California. As Whittier stretches out her 
hands filled with such rare opportunities and advantages, Labor and Capital 
are responding in an ever-increasing chorus, “There we will build our home.” 
“There we will build our home.” America is the home of homes, and 
California is pre-eminently the home spot of the continent. It means much 
to ideal home life that children may play in the open air every day in the 
year; that sun and breeze and sea and mountains unite in balm and invigora- 
tion. To these natural advantages Whittier has added other rare induce- 
ments to the home-seeker. There are no saloons in its borders. There are 
nine church edifices representing the leading denominations, and there are 
few vacant pews in them. A stranger recently remarked, “Why, even the 
men go to church in Whittier.” 
The interest of the people of Whittier in education and the difficulty 
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of furnishing facilities to keep pace with that interest is shown in the two 
commodious grammar school buildings just being completed; in the bonds 
just voted for a magnificent new home for the High School which has grown 
so rapidly since its inception; in the royal way Whittier College has been 
supported and built up until it affords opportunities for higher education 
unexcelled by any like institution. With these new public school facilities 
and the great development which is made possible to the college by liberal 
endowment, in a situation so conducive to mental effort, certainly Whittier 
promises well to become an educational center. For it is already a cultured 
people drawn from the best sections of the East; a culture attested by the 
demand for and wide use of the public library; by the liberal patronage 











INTENSIVE FARMING AT WHITTIER. Photo by Rams: 


(Young walnuts, dewberries, strawberries. March 1, 1902, this land was bare. This photo taken December, 192 


of lecture courses; by interest in the University Extension movement. The 
refined, progressive home-seeker who has in mind the best interests of his 
children may well choose a spot within the sound of Whittier’s church and 
school bells and say, “There we will build our home.” 

A barley field with ground squirrels for inhabitants—fifteen years—a 
community of 5,000 cultured citizens and a monthly income of $200,000.00. 
Another fifteen years will soon pass and what then? With the great Isthmian 
Canal completed, the waters of the Pacific white-capped with the commerce 
of every nation as civilization moves on to the new old worlds rediscovered 
in the Orient—Prophecy halts dumb before the vision of what she sees must 
come to California. In this third era of development, when to mine and 
orchard are added well and factory and fleet, Whittier, only twenty miles 
from San Pedro, the key-port to the trade of the Pacific, will take no humble 
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part; Whittier, a region which Nature endowed with rich soil, equable 
climate, liquid wealth, with the boon of river and hill and breeze; and where 
man has drilled wells and planted orchards and builded schools; Whittier, 
with these nature-made and man-developed conditions, offers to you rare 
advantages of home, of church, of school, of employment, of investment 
Whoever you are, can you find a more attractive place to build your home? 

Note.—The Whittier Board of Trade will be glad to answer your letter 
of inquiry. Address Secretary of Board of Trade, Whittier, Cal. 




















WHITTIER COLLEGE. Photos by Butler & Baile; 








“CONQUEST OF ARID AMERICA” 


[HE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IMPERIAL SETTLEMENTS 


ANY plans for the reclamation of arid America have been under dis- 
cussion for many years by both private enterprise and national leg 





islation, and hundreds of thousands of people have looked for ward 


; 
)) to the completion of an irrigation system that would give a never-failing supply 
of water to the rich and fruitful soil of the Colorado Desert. Until 1896, when 
J the California Development Company was incorporated for the purpose of 


constructing a canal system to irrigate the lands of the Colorado Delta, there 
seemed to be no place in which the homeseeker could found a home and accu 
mulate property, as did the early pioneer. 

The tremendous growth and development of the United States has re 
sulted in the rapid disappearance of opportunities for the man of limited means 
and to acquire a home means the necessary capital to purchase high-priced 





lands. For a generation the reclamation of arid America has been a theme 
in theory only until the commencement of this gigantic undertaking to supply 
; with water that portion of the Great Arid West, lying in Southern California 
and embracing more than half a million acres of government land, heretofore 
known as the Colorado Desert. This enterprise has developed into one of the 
greatest and most successful irrigation systems in the world, and places before 
the man of moderate means perhaps the best opportunities that can be found 


on the globe. 
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IMPERIAL WATER. 


Main Canal. 2. Blue Lake. 3. Flooding Land, 
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EXCAVATING MACHINE DIGGING CANAL. (Imperial Canal System 
lhe main canals of this system are over one hundred miles long. They 
bring water from the Colorado river—the point of diversion being about eight 
miles below Yuma and just above the international boundary line Their 
} main canals deliver the water supply to the various sections of the Imperial 
settlements in bulk, selling the same at wholesale to the various mutual water 
companies for distribution to the settlers This system is delivering an 
abundant supply of water, at the lowest price known on the Pacific Coast, to 
the settlers on the only desirable government land that can be found in 
United States today under a reliable system of irrigation 
The Imperial settlements are situated in the southern end of San Diego 
county, and cover about 500,000 acres. The first water from this great canal 
system was run on Imperial lands in June, Igor, and the first crops planted 
end harvested in that year netted far beyond the expectations of the planters 
In December, 1901, the influx of settlers commenced, and where one year ago 
was but a barren desert now dwell three thousand thrifty peopl our 
rapidly growing business centers are established and there are only about 
one dozen school districts in San Diego county that hav r assessed valu 
ations than either one of the three districts of Imperial, Si ind Calexic 
(he illustrations used in this article are reproductions of photographs 
) secured in a recent visit to the Imperial settlements, and show plainer than 
pen can describe the rapid change from desert to garden 
lhe soil of the Imperial settlements is an alluvial deposit formed in ages 
past by the waters of the Colorado river which at the present time show by 
actual analysis that they carry commercial fertilizers to the ind, ex 
ceeding by far that of the celebrated Nile This great river furnishes iter 
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Main CANAL IMPERIAL WaTER COMPANY No. 1. (70 feet wide, & feet deep.) 
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in abundance every day in the year, enabling the owner of land in the Imperial 
settlements to get the cheapest water in America for irrigation purposes 

Che story of this great enterprise reads like fiction, but it is without doubt 
one of the greatest achievements in modern irrigation science, and has been 
for some time an accomplished fact 

Fully one-third of these lands have already been taken and prosperous 
farmers are rapidly increasing and accumulating wealth in the cultivation of 
this rich soil. 

Che live stock industry is foremost, and large herds of cattle and hogs are 
fattened quickly and cheaply from the big crops of alfalfa, sorghum, Egyptian 


corn, Kafr corn, Milo maize and barley hay that are raised there. The fet 
tility of the soil is remarkable \lfalfa sown this last April has cut fou 
crops in seven months, and there are grown regularly on Imperial ids 
barley crops that yield seventy-five bushels, of grain, or three to four tor 
of barley hay, to the acre. 

Imperial lands are especi: adapted to wheat growing and | dy 





yielded as high as sixty bushels to the acre. The Tucson Milling Company 
have offered to take this coming season all the wheat that can be grown 
30,000 acres and pay Los Angeles prices for it 

Vegetables of every description are grown in abundances Cotton growing 
is practically an assured success, experimental crops of the Egyptian long 
staple cotton having demonstrated the adaptability of the soil, Sugar heets 
are grown here, as is shown in an accompanying photograph. ‘They speak 
for themselves and the percentage of sugar content being especially high, this 
industry promises excellent returns. 


on 


Rice has been tried and the crop last season was a very good on So 
successful was this crop grown by men unacquainted with its cultivation that 
experts who have investigated this experiment are getting ready to engage in 


this branch of agriculture on a large scale in the Imperial settlements 


Che climate being especially adapted, deciduous fruits grown here ripen 
earlier than at any other section of this great fruit Stat The celebrated 
Rock Ford melons and canteloupes are grown here with great success and 
reach the Eastern markets fully five weeks in advance of those from any other 
section of the United States, thus bringing the highest market prices 

Poultry raising is an important industry and a profitable adjunct to the 





resources of the thrifty farmer 

he winter climate of Imperial is the most elegant in the world. That th 
atmosphere is most pure is evidenced by the clearness of the sky at night and 
a most remarkable phenomenon is observed there. During the full of the 
moon one can see and read coarse print by night 

While summer heat is great, the dryness of the atmosphere is such that 
it is not as enervating as the Atlantic Coast, and the wet bulb thermometer 
will show a lower average temperature during the summer months than at 
Chicago. 

Imperial was the first town started and has a popul: 
hundred people. It supports a First National Bank, several stores, a postoffice, 
telephone system, a most creditable weekly newspaper, an ice and refrigerating 
plant, a water system which delivers pure filtered water under pressure, and 
has bright prospects for an electric plant to furnish light and power for the 
towns of Imperial and Silsbee. 

Manufacturing industries are assured by cheap power that can be generated 
from the drops in the canals within twenty miles of Imperial and the refrig 
erating plant will soon be run by power secured at a sixteen-foot drop of the 
main canal, about three miles from Imperial 

The town of Silsbee is situated on the eastern shore of Blue lake. one 
of the most charming bodies of fresh water on the Pacific Coast. Blue lak« 
is only about one miles in length and half a mile wide but it is well 
with fish and surrounded by mesquite timber which will afford shade for a 
fine boulevard encircling the entire lake. 

Calexico, on the international boundary line between Mexico and _ the 
United States, is already a prominent trading point and bids fair to become 
an important revenue station of the government. 

Brawley is a new town on the railroad line between Imperial and Old 
Beach. 

In all of the towns the deeds are so drawn that liquor cannot be sold as a 
beverage and at the recent elections the proposition to license the saloon was 
voted down in all the precincts. 
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IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. 


1. T. P. Banta’s Cottage. 2. Hotel. 3. Company’s Brick Block. 5. Church. 
4. Company’s Headquarters at Calexico. 
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IMPERIAL CROPS. 


5. Crop of Sugar Beets. 
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. Crop of Milo Maize. 2. Crop of Sorghum. 3. Crop of Egyptian Cotton. 


4. Alfalfa Field. 
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CATTLE RANCH IN THE IMPERIAL SETTLEMENTS 


lo provice transportation facilities for this rapidly growing community, 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company is now constructing and will soon 
complete 2 branch from Old Beach to Imperial, a distance of thirty miles 
In addition to this lne there will be, without doubt, in the near future, an 
cther transcontinental railroad passing through the Imperial settlements to 
San Diego. 

One of the reasons of the remarkable growth and development of these 
settlements is the mutual plan and the cheapness of the water system 

Che cest of water rights is nominal. They may be obtained on easy 
terms by purchasing shares of stock in mutual water companies at the rate 
of one share to every acre of land, providing for a perpetual delivery of water 
at a fixed price, enabling the owner to get an abundance of water any day in 
the year. 

The main heading of the Imperial canal system is being enlarged 
his consists of a large but short canal, having its junction with the river 
in a hill of solid conglomerate rock and cement, which conveys the water 
from the river a short distance to the settling basin. Into this settling basin 
the sediment in the water will be precipitated, then pumped back into the 
river by a hydraulic dredge. At present a temporary canal is in use to convey 
water from the river below the settling basin to the main Imperial canal 
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FATTENINGLHOGS IN IMPERIAL SETTLEMENTS 
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system, but this will be filled up and abandoned as soon as the new heading is 
completed. There will be no gates between the river and the settling basin. 
Below the settling basin there is at present one headgate; but there is now 
being constructed another great headgate one hundred and twenty-five feet 
wide. The piers of this giant structure are being built of concrete and 
rest on a solid rock bottom. When completed, it will have capacity for the de 
livery of sufficient water to successfully irrigate eight hundred thousand (800, 
000) acres of land. The demand for more water is so great that this portion 
of the work is now being rapidly pushed 

Che California Development Company owns 100,000 acres of land on the 
Mexican side, through which the main canal passes. It has recently sold 
10,000 acres of this tract to a Los Angeles syndicate, who have commenced ti 
develop the property. In addition to this, the syndicate has also procured ad 
joining property to the extent of 680,000 acres and is developing the same with 
a view of establishing the largest cattle raising, feeding and fattening proposi 
tion in the world. Prominent Los Angeles financiers and capitalists who are 
known for their successful business capacity are at the head of this stu 
pendous undertaking. Water to supply this immense ranch will be supplied 
principally from the Imperial canal system 

Another Los Angeles syndicate, composed of bankers and business men, 
has purchased from the California Development Company, through the Im 
perial Land Company, water shares for about 40,co00 acres, situated imme 
diately west of the Braly tract on the west side of New river. This tract 
will be developed at once by the syndicate and colonized under the direction 
and management of the Imperial Construction Company 

The California Development Company will deliver the water for this 
tract of land at a point north of Imperial and east of New river, from wl 
the Imperial Construction Company will conduct it by flume across the river 
and distribute it over the land 
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Thus in a short time that which was a vast desert has been converted 
into one of the most successful agricultural settlements ever established in the 
Arid West. In these settlements the settlers have a source of income and an 


increased and constantly increasing value to their lands 

Within the last few months the Imperial settlemet 
able extent engaged the attention of the press of the country and the poss 
bilities of this section are not yet half realized. 

Readers who desire to investigate this section more fuliy should apply 
to the Imperial Land Company, Stowell Block, Los Angeles, California, for a 
copy of an illustrated pamphlet: “From Desert to Garden;” also a copy of 
“An Album of the Imperial Settlements,” containing a large number of half 
tone views showing what has been done there in so short a space of time; also 
a copy of the holiday edition of the “Imperial Press,” containing, among othe 
things, a list of the settlers now located on 161,812 acres of irrigated govern 
ment land 
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MAIN STREET, TOWN OF IMPERIAL, 
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